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Maine Harmer. 


~The newly elected President of the 
Sagadahoc Agricultural Society, Mr. 
John F. Buker, Bowdoinham, though 
nparatively a young man, has never- 
theless demonstrated his ability to grow 
a choice herd of Jerseys. His entire 
herd, including tive heifers with first 
calf, averaged for 1894 over 300 Ibs. of 
putter per cow, While one two-year-old 
made over fourteen pounds in seven 
days. This is the kind of stock to breed. 
It pays every time. 


cor 


4 new fodder plant, Sacaline, is up 
for consideration, which if the stories 
that come with it are half true, corn, 
timothy and clover may hide their heads 
in shame. It will grow on any soil—so 
the story is told—rich or poor, hard or 
mellow, swamps or hill barrens, and 
spreads like the blackberry, and is as 
hard to kill out. It yields three cuttings 
q year, each of which is as tall and rank 
a8 corn, Ninety to one hundred and 
eighty tons green fodder to the acre is 
the common crop. You only have to 
stick a root into the ground here and 
when it will soon have full 
Seedsmen have the seeds. 
Don’t be fooled! 


there, 
possession. 
Too big a story! 





The recent substantial rise in the price 
of apples is an emphatic confirmation of 
the estimate of the short crop of the 
country made by the Farmer at time of 
the harvest, and which was so stoutly 
opposed by parties interested in low 
values. The greater part of the crop has 
already passed into dealers’ hands 
although it is yet only midwinter. Nor 
has the aggregate shipments abroad 
been so large as to have reduced the 
home supply to so low a stage, had it 
not been that there was only half a crop 
todraw from. The outlook from now 
out for good prices for good fruit is fav- 
orable. The late extensive freeze of 
Florida oranges also has its effect on 
Northern fruit. 


A JUST CAUSE. 


The State Fair officers have inaugu- 
rated measures looking to the exemption 
from taxation, by the State, of all prop- 
erty, real or personal, owned, controlled 
andoccupied solely for the purposes of 
annual exhibitions, and already petitions 
have been presented the legislature 
from nearly every incorporated society 
in the State, asking for such an act. 
Under the present law, town Assessors 
can have no choice in the matter, but 
must assess the tax as upon other prop- 
erty. That this is not done in a large 
number of cases only serves to prove 
that town officers disregard the law, 
because of the evident injustice to the 
agricultural bodies. In cases where a 
tax is made it is usually abated, so that 
but few societies are required to pay. 
The step proposed is taken that town 
officers may be relieved of all responsi- 
bility, and fair officials from all charges 
of evasion. 

With the fact patent to every observ- 
ing man that these societies, one and 
all, are incorporated and conducted 
solely for the purpose of promoting the 
agricultural and mechanical prosperity 
ofthe State; that they are not in any 
sense money-making enterprises; that 
tach one expends the full amount of its 
revenue in maintaining the property and 
increasing the premiums; that the whole 
effort ineach locality is to increase the 
value of other t:xable property, the 
Justice of the claim made for exemption 
can hardly be questioned, and the 
Petitioners should meet a generous re- 
Spouse. Wisely the movers have guarded 
their request, so that relief is to be 
granted only so long as the property is 
Used solely for promoting, by annual 
exhibitions, the advance of agricultural, 
horticultural and mechanical interests. 
The individual tax upon any one society 
‘Snot of great moment to the town in 
Which it is located, while the sum is of 
much more importance to the society 
struggling to pay liberal premiums. 

The Success of the whole year's oper- 
ations with every society hinges upon 
the weather at the time of the two, 
three or four days set apart for the 
atnual fair, All the preparations must 
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work the officers will require assistance 
in many ways, and this is one which 
must commend itself to every voter. 
The bill now before the legislature 
should receive a favorable passage, and 
officials connected with State and county 
agricultural societies be relieved from all 
anxiety concerning this question of tax- 
ation of grounds and buildings used 
solely for annual exhibitions. 


THE MODERN DAIRY COW. 


Mr. Valancey E, Fuller’s name has for 
some time been familiarly associated 
with the Stoke Pogis, or as more com- 
monly designated, the Mary Anne of St. 
Lambert family of Jersey cattle. Later 
he was selected by the Jersey breeders 
of the country to take in charge the 
Jersey cows in the World’s Fair dairy 
test at Chicago, where he further dis- 
tinguished himself by his successful 
management of that herd. He now is in 
charge of the magnificent herd of Jersey 
cattle drawn together by Mr. C. I. Hood, 
the well known proprietor of the familiar 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Lowell, Mass. 

At the recent meeting of the Vermont 
dairymen, Mr. Fuller discussed the mod- 
ern dairy cow, and his* intimate connec- 
tion with the notable performances of 
cows of this breed give interest to what 
he then had to say upon his subject. 

In selecting cows for the dairy, said 
Mr. Fuller, avoid such as tend to convert 
food into fat. This is self-evident, but 
the important point is to judge correctly 
the cow that has the tendency to beef. 
Of this the form and make-up are a 
guide. The cow with a beef making 
tendency is usually compact and rounded 
in form, and carries naturally a generous 
measure of flesh, or meat, on her frame. 
Such a cow rarely responds in milk to 
generous feeding. 

The scrawny ones, loosely built, with 
prominent hips and wide, flat ribs are 
the best milkers as a rule. If wedge 
shaped, light forward and heavy behind, 
wide hipsand deep in the flank, all the 
better. A full belly and deep udder are 
evidences of power, and these may be 
greatly enlarged by continued crowding 
of feed. The good dairy cow is the best 
kind of a bank account. 

Mr. Fuller went on to discuss the high- 
pressure treatment of the dairy cow. 
Probably no man among us is better 
skilled in this work. A cow that is 
made to do all she possibly can and not 
die, he says, must be treated very differ- 
ently from what ordinary cows are treat- 
ed that are expected to produce only or- 
dinary yields. Unless a cow is brought 
up to her full milking capacity within 
forty-five days after calving she will fail 
to do it under any treatment until she 
again brings a calf. Butthe forcing pro- 
cess must be judiciously handled, and 
must not be begun too soon nor pushed 
too rapidly, nor_should the feed be too 
rich. Give the fresh cow about two 
pounds of bran, two pounds ground oats, 
and a half pound linseed meal for the 
first week in the form of a mash, using 
hot water and dividing it into three 
feeds. At frequent intervals give her all 
the warm water she will drink, and if 
need be add some of the mash to induce 
her to drink. At the end of six or eight 
days, if she is all right, her feed may be 
increased by adding bran and oats by the 
half pound each daily until she has three 
and a half pounds each and one and a 
half pounds linseed meal. This will 
bring her. Continue this grain feed ten 
days or so, and with it give all the bulky 
food she will take. By the thirtieth day 
add a little corn meal, if she is used to 
it. At notime should the grain feed be 
increased more than a half pound per 
day, and then the cow should be watched 
closely to see that at no time she is over 
fed. If she gets off her feed it will bea 
set-back to her milk production. When 
the cow fails to respond to an increase 
of feed it is because her limit has been 
reached, in which case the feed should 
be reduced to a point where she will eat 
her ration clean and maintain a good ap- 
petite continuously. If at any time the 
cow refuses to take her food, remove it 
from her and withhold her food till her 
appetite calls for it again. If constipa- 
ted give a drench of Epsom salts one 
pound, common salt one-half pound, 
ground ginger two tablespoonfuls, molas- 
ses one quart, dissolving the salts in one 
quart of hot water and adding the ginger 
aud molasses. 

He would dry off all cows thirty days 
before calving. 

It is thus seen that the most critical 
care and watchful judgment must at all 
times be exercised, and cannot for a day 
be withdrawn, in this forcing system of 
keeping the modern dairy cow. 


THE FALLING OFF IN LIVE STOCK. 


A significant fact shown by the report 
of the Board of State Assessors for the 
year 1894 is the marked falling off in the 
live stock of the State. The aflixed 
valuation of live stock, total for the 
State, in 1892 was $18,553,686. The 
same for 1894 was $16,784,996, a loss of 
$1,768,690. Inthe two years represented 
by these sets of figures there has been 
no marked shrinkage in value per animal 
so that the large decline in total value 
of this class of property in the State of 
more than one and three-quarters mil- 
lions must be chiefly accounted for by a 
decline of numbers. This fact calls for 
something more than a passing notice. 








stock interests of the State it has been 
well known that for several years there 
has been going on ‘a marked decline in 
the number of young cattle being raised 
by our farmers. In whatever section of 
the State we look this fact is apparent. 
Even in the great stock raising county 
of Somerset the growing heifers are so 
few that it is becoming a serious ques- 
tion where the cows are to be obtained 
to raise the calves from. Thus as the 
years go on the situation promises to 
grow worse unless this order of things 
is reversed. 

Farming in this State is based on the 
feeding of stock on the land where the 
crops are produced. Without the cattle 
a decline in production will soon be man- 
ifest and a stage be reached from which 
it willtakea long time to recover. If 
practicable, then, efforts cannot be too 
soon put forth to arrest the fatal decline 
in the numbers of live stock on the 
farms. 

A bill was presented a few days ago in 
the legislature by Mr. Bishop of Sanger- 
ville to exempt all live stock from taxa- 
tion up to the age of eighteen months 
instead of six months as now provided. 
Later another was presented extending 
the age to three years. These bills are 
now in the hands of the committee on 
agriculture for consideration. The in- 
tent of the movers of the measure is 
purely to give encouragement to the 
raising of young stock, and not in any 
sense to avoid taxation. Certainly the 
motive is a good one and to this end the 
movement may well receive encourage- 
ment. What its fate will finally be does 
not now appear. If the present decline 
in the raising of young stock can in any 
way be stayed, the State at large will be 
benefitted. 


ANTI-COLOR OLEO LAW. 





The Board of Agriculture, at its re- 
cent session, selected a committee to 
draw up a bill providing for such change 
in the law of 1885, relating to the sale 
of oleomargarine, as would bring it into 
accord with Justice Harlan’s decision in 
the Massachusetts anti-color decision, 
referred to in our last week’s issue. 
The committee Having this work in 
charge was W. H. Moody, Waldo county; 
F. L, Scholfield, Sagadahoc, and F. H. 
Mooers of Kennebec. The committee 
came together for this duty at the rooms 
of the Board of Agriculture, at the State 
House, last week. Aside from some 
minor defects of the present law, the 
most important omission is that no pro- 
vision is made for a compensation to the 
complainant who seeks to enforce it. 
Of course such an omission is fatal. A 
law, to be effective, must be enforced, 
and an officer enforcing it is entitled to 
a compensation. In many other States 
an appropriation is placed in the hands 
of a dairy commissioner or other desig- 
nated officer, to be used in prosecutions. 
In this case, the committee having the 
matter in charge suggest the addition of 
a clause to the law, providing that one- 
quarter of the fine go to the complainant. 
And it makes it the duty of every in- 
spector of milk, sheriff and constable, 
to institute complaint against any per- 
son or persons violating the provisions 
of the act. 

The anti-color section, with its pro- 
posed amendments, reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. Whoever by himself or his 
agent manufactures, sells, exposes for 
sale, or has in his possession with intent 
to sell, or takes orders for the future 
delivery of, any article, sabstance or 
compound made in imitation of yellow 
butter or cheese, and not made ex- 
clusively and wholly of cream or milk, 
or containing any fats, oil or grease not 
produced from milk or cream, whether 
said article, substance or compound be 
named oleomargarine, butterine, or 
otherwise named, forfeits for the first 
offence one hundred dollars, and for the 
second and each subsequent offence, two 
hundred dollars, to be recovered by in- 
dictment with costs, one-quarter part 
to go to the complainant, and the 
balance to the State. 

And it shall be the duty of every in- 

spector of milk, sheriff, deputy sheriff 
and constable, as named in section five of 
this chapter, to institute complaint 
against any person or persons violating 
the above named provisions of said third 
section. 
A bill for the enactment of the above 
amended section was presented on Fri- 
day last, by the Representative from 
Greene, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 





LINSEED MEAL—NEW PROCESS—OLD 
PROCESS. 

Linseed meal is recognized in stock 
feeding as a valuable food article. In 
protein nutrients, those parts of greatest 
value in a food article, it is second only 
to cotton seed meal, At the same time 
it is a food that from its olragineous na- 
ture has a healthful effect on the diges- 
tive organs of the animals to which it is 
fed. The large proportion of food nutri- 
ents contained, together with the health- 
ful effect of the same, renders this arti- 
cle especially desirable. 

In tables of food nutrients and among 
writers the terms ‘new process” and 
‘old process” are used to distinguish 
two different kinds of this meal, and not 
unfrequently writers are specially partic- 
ular asto which kind they include in 
their recommendations. So, too, it is 
generally found that the higher price is 
placed with the old process, 

The distinction between the two kinds 








*overing new products. In this 





To any one familiar with the live 


of this meal comes from the different 


treatment to which they are subjected 
in the process of extracting the oil from 
the crushed flaxseed, 

The old process is still used though in 
an improved form and consists in steam- 
ing the crushed seed, and while still hot 
pressing the oil from the mass by hy- 
draulic or steam pressure. This process 
leaves the residue in the form of corn- 
pressed cakes, and when sold in that con- 
dition it goes under the name of linseed 
cake. More generally, however, this 
cake is broken up and ground fine, and 
is thus known on the market as old pro- 
cess linseed meal. Writers sometimes 
abbreviate the name and express it, Lin- 
seed meal, O. P. and N. P., according as 
the old process or new process is meant. 

The new process treatment is to give 
the crushed seed a bath of benzine. This 
benzine dissolves the oil, after which, 
instead of pressing, the mixture of oil 
and benzine are filtered out leaving the 
meal in the same form as before treat- 
ment, but minus nearly all its oil. It is 
ia a coarser, bulkier form when thus 
prepared than is that in the form before 
described. Hence many purchasers have 
come to distinguish the two kinds by 
their coarser and finer forms. But this 
new process meal of late is ground over 
and into a fine condition and in this form 
is passed off on the market as old pro- 
cess. Some dealers make this finer and 
coarser condition the distinction between 
the old process and the new, when they 
both are the same thing, only that the 
one has been ground down fine in imita- 
tion of the old process. 

When measured by the quantity and 
kind of food nutrients found by analysis 
in the two kinds of meal, as now pre- 
pared, the difference jis very slight even 
when a distinction is found. As former- 
ly put on the market the old process con- 
tained the larger percent. of oil. The 
amount usually found now is too trivial 
to make a distinction of value, though 
the old process still costs the higher on 
the market. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that this higher price is a distinc- 
tion without its value, and is only sus- 
tained from being ded along from the 
former slightly ghigher value accorded 
the old processg } its then larger 
amount of oil ssc product. 

Prof. Henry in “ding and Manage- 
ment of Cattle,” published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives the fol- 
lowing as the average composition of 
the two kinds: 
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Linseed meal: 

Old process........... 28.3 | 32.2) 7.1 
New process .......206 27.2 | 31.8 | 2 





Dr. Goessman of the Massachusetts 
station made astudy of the two meals 
in 1890 for milk production by actual 
feeding trials. His analysis was as fol- 














lows: 
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CUBS GER .nccccsccce _ 6.34 7.39 
Crude cellulose......... ° 8.93 8.74 
Crude fat... ...0..seeees 2.17 7.24 
Crude protein........... 41.02 36.97 
Extract matter.......... 41.54 39.66 





In his annual report following he 
states that “‘these two grains when used 
in equal parts under otherwise corre- 
sponding circumstances, may serve in 
place of each other without affecting the 
financial side of the operation one way 
or the other.” 

Dr. Lindsey, of the same station, in 
digestion experiments with these meals 
found the new process slightly superior 
to the old process meal. 

We might go on giving further facts of 
the same tenor, but these are enough to 
show the value of the articles under con- 
sideration, and to prove that the distinc- 
tion between the old process and new 
process meals is principally in name, and 
not of a nature to give any marked value 
of one over the other. The latest analy- 
ses scarcely find a distinction. 





THE SEPARATOR ON THE FARM. 


The Farmer’s Advocate, Vermont, 
says that a great many of the small hand 
cream separators for farm use have been 
sold through that State. And it goes on 
to say that after having been in use for a 
while there seems now to be a tendency 
to drop them, and a belief is spreading 
that their work is not, on the whole, so 
perfect as was expected. {[f the above 
be a fact, and there is no reason to ques- 
tion its correctness, it certainly has an 
important significance. The Vermont 
dairymen study their business closely 
and know as much about it in its every 
bearing as do those of any section of the 
country. There is no doubt but the 
superiority of the separator over other 
methods of creaming milk has been to a 
greater or less measure exaggerated by 
interested salesmen, and by many of the 
experiment stations. If, after deliberate 
use on the farm, its merits are not suf- 
ficient to continue its use it is a piece of 
knowledge that should be given to 
others. Prof. Jordan’s examination of 
the deep setting work of the Turner 
dairymen, it will be recollected, found 
substantially as clean creaming as could 





be done with the power separators at the 


station. Mr. Weeks’ recommendation of 
the separator work, as given at the Farm- 
ington dairy meeting, was for the cream 
trade and not for butter making. 

In the interest, therefore, of the many 
dairymen who are readers of the Farmer, 
and not in the interest of selling more of 
the machines, we are in want of still 
further testimony. We know they have 
been bought and set up on the claim 
that their use would give more butter 
than the former methods, but Prof. 
Jordan has shown that not to be the 
case. Now, are the advantages of the 
hand-power separator sufficient to war- 
rant their supplanting the deep setting 
method on the farm? The testimony of 
the Vermont dairymen is worthy of con- 
sideration. The business is to be con- 
tinued indefinitely. We believe in intro- 
ducing such appliances and adopting 
such methods as will reach the end 
sought at least cost. The question of 
the superiority of the separator for the 
small dairyman was attempted to be 
answered at Farmington by a salesman 
present. ‘“But,’’ said the wary ques- 
tioner, ‘‘You are interested in their sale; 
we want the testimony from actual use 
and deliberate conclusions.” 


SWEET CORN. 


Mr. H. L. Leland, who edits with a 
rare good judgment a farmer’s column 
in that excellent county paper, the Pis- 
cataquis Observer, states that the pro- 
prietors of the corn canning business at 
Foxcroft are asking the farmers to con- 
tract their crop for next year at a reduc- 
tion of one quarter in price below what 
has formerly been paid. This, he says, 
will probably compel farmers to discon- 
tinue the crop, for, he claims, they can- 
not afford to plant the corn at the re- 
duced price offered. 

No doubt Mr. Leland is sound as to 
the price the farmers ought to receive 
for the corn. At twocents a pound for 
the cut corn, planters tind some induce- 
ment to grow the sweet corn rather than 
the yellow. But if no more than a cent 
and a half is to be paid, then, as a rule, 
we claim they should go back to the 
yellow corn again. If nothing is to be 
gained by planting the sweet corn as 
against the other, then it is better to 
leave it alone. There are many things 
that planters have to take their chances 
on in growing corn for the factory, and 
unless there are advantages to be gained 
it will be better to put their work into 
that over which they have full control, 
and out of which they get as much in 
the end. 


THE AROOSTOOK RAILROAD. 


The new Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
road, which opened its through train 
service from Ft. Fairfield, Caribou and 
Presque Isle on the first of the month, 
1s finding a large amount of freight along 
its line awaiting shipment. It is esti- 
mated that it will take thirty-five cars a 
day from the present time till the first of 
May to transport the potatoes alone. 
This is but a small part of the freight, 
however, that is accumulating along the 
line. There are vast tracts of hard 
wood timber that will afford an immense 
amount of freight as this kind of 
timber cannot be floated on water 
ways after the manner of the soft woods. 
Already this is beginning to be worked 
up into farms for market. The road is 
giving new life all along the line. 
Island Falls and Sherman Mills are now 
hustling towns, full of business, and 
growing rapidly. Patten, though lefta 
little off the line, yet it feels the thrill of 
new life as well as those towns immedi- 
ately on the road. The upper part of 
the county is much elated over the open- 
ing of the road and the quicker trans- 
portation. Passengers from Boston 
reach Caribou in 23% hours. The dis- 
tance between Bangor and Caribou is 
200 miles. 











WHAT Is THE MATTER? 


Mr. Editor: I would like to inquire 
through the columns of your paper what 
I can give my Jersey bull. He eats his 
grain but does not care about his hay, 
and does net drink very well. He will 
eat his hay by picking it over, but has no 
appetite; looks a little bit thin in flesh. 
By leaving his hay in the crib after a 
while he will clean it all up, but does not 
eat as he ought to. WhatcanI give him 
and what is the trouble? 

Yours, 

Paris, Jan. 27. 

For some reason your bull has got out 
of condition, and in consequence his 
stomach does not crave the normal 
amount of food. Taking the description 
alone as a guide we would advise to take 
away nearly all his hay for atime, and 
all the grain feed of whatever kind. 
Feed lightly with roots—none better than 
potatoes—for a week, with just a little 
hay. If there is no seated disease about 
him he will gradually regain his appe- 
tite, when the hay feed can be lightly 
and gradually increased, but do not 
hurry about it. Let him get gaunt and 
hungry. Then if you have not plenty of 
roots, gradually substitute linseed meal 
in their place, and finally report results 
in the Farmer. If he does not regain a 
healthy condition and a good appetite in 
a month’s careful treatment, then you 
may conclude he is not what you want 
to breed from, and you had better change 
him for a better animal. 


SUBSCRIBER. 





Arthur S. Cowan of Orono has been 
appointed to the West Point Military 





Academy, 


(ommunications. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
THE STATE COLLEGE. 


BY W. P. A. 

Editor Maine karmer: On Friday of 
last week I had the opportunity and 
privilege of visiting our State College in 
company with the Board of Agriculture 
and several invited friends. Permit me 
to say that I have always been a staunch 
friend of the college, but have never 
spoken publicly or written anything for 





publication, either for or against the in- 
stitution, because I preferred to wait | 
until I could speak or write from per- | 
sonal observation and inspection. Allow 
me also to say that nothing was further 
from my mind, either in going or on re- 
turning, than expressing myself publicly 
on matters pertaining to the college. 
But since my return home it has been 
impossible to keep down, much less 
bury, certain thoughts aroused by my 
trip; they keep boiling up, and the best 
course for me to pursue—whether it be 
scum or solid meat—is to throw the 
whole kettleful into the face of the pub- 
lic and let them dodge or catch it as 
they please. I am nota member of the 
board nor a member of the legislature, 
only au outsider, and my views, there- 
fore, must be considered simply as those 
of an outsider. 

In the first place, I think the college 
is unfortunate in its location as regards 
soil suitable for hoed crops; at least, so 
it seemed to me, although it is a poor 
time to judge. Undoubtedly the land is 
well adapted to the production of hay 
and grain. The college grounds are 
gently undulating and slope to the river. 
The approach to the buildings is made 
very attractive by the way the grounds 
are laid out and by the planting of fine 
ornamental trees, but it did strike me 
as though there were too many of one 
kind. 

At the close of dinner, just before 
coffee was served, a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s report was placed in the hands of 
each member and invited guest, and 
while we were digesting the same the 
President of the college arose and, bow- 
ing his respects to the company, de- 
livered a fine address, emphasizing some 
things in the résumé calling for special 
appropriations. The President comes 
from a rich and populous State, and he 
knows that we are small in numbers and 
comparatively poor, but he also knows 
that we have a State which for resources 
is unsurpassed, and that he is to preside 
over an institution which is one of the 
best, and that he is to help train the in- 
tellects and shape the destinies of boys 
and girls belonging to the State, and 
that in order to do this properly and 
send out those who shall be a credit to 
the State, he must have the needed 
funds. Thatis why he made such an 
earnest and eloquent plea for help in 
many lines of work. I wish every mem- 
ber of the legislature could have been 
there and listened to his words and seen 
things for themselves. 

I was much pleased with the mineral 
and natural history departments. All 
the specimens were very fine and ar- 
ranged so as to be shown to the best 
advantage. These departments are evi- 
dently in the hands of those who under- 
stand their business, and are a credit to 
the college and to the State. But I can- 
not say the same of the students’ dormi- 
tory. The building, especially the in- 
side, is sadly out of repair, and arranged 
inside to look too much like a penal in- 
stitution. This ought not so to be, but 
should be so arranged and fitted up as to 
be the next best thing to home. While 
our boys and girls are in training for the 
business of life it is highly important 
that all the rooms, their surroundings 
and the attendant influences should be 
as much like home as possible. Six 
thousand dollars—a very modest sum— 
is called for to put this building in 
thorough and proper repair. 

The chemical department is in the 
hands of those well qualified to give in- 
struction therein, but they are much in 
the same fix asa lady I used to know, 
who was a splendid cook, but who was 
frequently handicapped from want of 
plenty of butter and eggs, sugar and 
cream. ‘Give me aplenty of these,’’ she 
would say, ‘and I can do nicely.”” And 
so these professors can and will do nice- 
ly if they only have the wherewithal to 
do with. 

The building for mechanical engineer- 
ing seems to be pretty well supplied, but 
the building itself is rather old and 
hardly suitable, but times are hard, and 
when we get richer we will have a 
larger and better building, sure. I was 
disappointed in the barn, and especial'y 
in the stock. The stock is no credit to 
the college nor to the State, nor to any- 
body else; any good dairyman would be 
ashamed of it; it seemed to be a conglom- 
eration, a little of everything and repre- 
sentative of nothing. My idea is this, 
that the stock should be in all respects 
representative stock of some of the best 
breeds in the State. The cattle barn 
should have no box-stalls nor horse 
stalls in it, and the meal room in a place 
adjoining the barn as also the silos. 
The linters should be on both sides of 
the barn floor, run the entire length of 
the building and well lighted. The 
stock should be turned into yards for a 
few hours every warm day during the 
winter months for exercise, and they 
should have free access to fresh running 
water, rather than that which is either 
artificially heated or kept warm by their 
breath and the heat arising from their 
bodies in close tie-ups. 

The dairy building is well supplied 
with all the modern appliances for 
making butter and cheese, and there is 
no good reason in the world why the 
stock should not be in harmony, and 
representative of the best types, and 
kept in the best condition, so that the 
students who desire may have practical 
as well as theoretical instruction. Ex- 
periments in feeding steers or young 
stock could be carried on in other build- 
ings, but the dairy or cow barn shouid 
not be used for that purpose. 

The President calls for a general 
office, and he should have it. No one 
likes to be disturbed when at breakfast 
or during dinner. A good deal has been 
accomplished in laying out and beauti- 
fying the grounds, but much more 


entirely devoid of sentiment, would 
object to a moderate sum for this com- 
mendable purpose. I have nothing to 
say for or against anew building for 
drill and gymnastic exercise; those best 
qualified can best judge of that. 

I am well aware that all these separate 
appeals amount in the aggregate to 
quite a large sum, but we must remem- 
ber that this institution is no longer an 
infant crying for Castoria and Mellin’s 
food, but a robust maiden, a daughter 
of the State, that needs to be properly 
nourished and strengthened for the 
work she has in hand. This institution, 
under its able corps of instructors, is 
doing a noble work; but much more 
remains to be done. Its object is not to 
make farmers—that is a silly and ridicu- 
lous idea—but to fit our boys and girls 
for any situation or profession in life to 
which they may be called or adapted. 
Let us all give it the right hand of 
fellowship, and say to it God speed. 

Granite Hill Farm. 





For the Maine Farmer, 
BARN CELLARS, 


BY H. B. WHIPPLE, 


Editor Maine Farmer: I think after 
reading the different articles on barn 
cellars that the opinion of those who 
have them is that they could not get 
along without them, and of those who 
do not, that they are a deadly nuisance. 
We have a barn cellar made on level 
ground by raising the barn four feet and 
digging out three feet with rock laid in 
cement up to the sill. The bottom un- 
der the tie-up where the manure drops 
down is floored with flat rocks with clay 
between the cracks making it nearly 
water tight. There are two ventilators 
running from the cellar up to the eaves 
and out beneath the jet. Last fall we 
put in twenty-five or thirty loads of 
muck, and every week the manure is 
levelled and about a load of muck spread 
over it. But there is considerable steam 
for all that in cold weather. The roof 
of the barn inside will be white with 
frost which melts and drops down in a 
warm spell. I do not think a barn with 
a manure cellar beneath can be as 
healthy as one without. 

Our cellar is 84x46 feet, making a good 
place for calves, hogs, roots, muck, ma- 
nure and tools, but it is a little too 
steamy at times. Ihave seen of late in 
Hoard’s Dairymen considerable said of 
the virtue of land plaster as an absor- 
bent for ammonia. It is claimed that it 
is the most economical substance for 
that purpose as it has a remarkable affin- 
ity for ammonia. What do you think of 
it, Mr. Editor? Will it pay to buy it in- 
stead of using loam or muck, or in con- 
nection with loam or muck? About 
what does it cost perton? Is it of about 
the same composition in different parts 
of the country? 

Bingham, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BARN CELLARS AGAIN. 


BY E. H. GERALD, 


In the issue of Dec. 6th is an article 
relating to barn cellars and asking the 
farmers to express their opinion about 
them. There is a big difference between 
a barn cellar and a hole in the ground 
under the barn. I built a barntwo years 
ago with basement and as long as I farm 
it for a living will prefer a barn cellar. 
I don’t wonder that some farmers are 
disgusted with them, It was only a 
short time ago that I called on a farmer 
and found him in his barn cellar with 
rubber boots on wading through manure 
and water trying to build up a platform 
to keep some little pigs from drowning. 
And, although it was a perfectly clear 
day, a lantern would have been a great 
help. 

I have been in stables with basements 
where the gases and fumes of ammonia 
would almost drive one out (which a 
little land plaster would prevent) des- 
troying harnesses, peeling varnish and 
paint from sleighs and carriages, and 
the owner wondering why his horses 
have the pink eye. My wall is split 
granite underpinned with same. A row 
of double sliding windows, light as day, 
frost proof, a good home for hogs and 
hens, one of the best places under the 
light of the sun to house and make 
dressing, a good place to house farming 
tools, and to make a long story short I 
want to say to every farmer have a barn 
cellar, but don’t have a dark wet hole in 
the ground under your barn. 

Clinton. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A DAIRY FARM. 


Editor Maine Farmer: A few facts 
concerning the business carried on at 
the dairy farm of J. L. Pease of Exeter 
may be interesting to many of your 
readers, and I will endeavor to give 
them as clearly and concisely as possible. 
The number of cows kept during the 
year 1894 was four cows and two two- 
year-old heifers, all high grade Jerseys. 
A full blood Jersey bull was also kept 
at the farm. Besides supplying the 
family of six members with butter, 
cream and milk, there were sold from 
the farm, during the year, 1610 ibs. of 
butter. Mrs. Pease also made 165 lbs. 
of cheese in the time. There are being 
raised on the farm six heifers, from 
three to fifteen months old. 

The butter and cheese made at this 
farm are of most excellent quality, as 
the strictest neatness and regularity in 
the care of the milk are constantly 
maintained, both at the barn and in the 
house, The best care is also exercised 
in the feeding of the cows, and in all 
that pertains to their comfort and clean- 
liness. Each cow receives 14 Ibs. of hay 
and two bushels of chopped corn fodder 
and straw per day, given in two feeds, 
one in the morning and one at night. 
Each cow also receives, every morning 
and night, one quart of bran, one of 
cotton seed, and two of corn and cob 
meal. They are watered but once per 
day, the water being slightly warmed in 
winter. Mr. Pease has proved to his 
own satisfaction that feeding twice daily 
is productive of better results than feed- 
ing oftener. The corn that the cows are 
now eating was raised on the farm, 527 
bushels having been grown on three 
acres of ground. The modus operandi 
of growing the corn will be given in an 
article which Mr. Pease will soon con- 
tribute to the Mane Farmer. All the 








needs to be done, and no one, unless 
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Choice Wliseellany. 


SHE MARRIED A COUNT, 








As they knelt at the feet 

Of the maiden and vowed thay adored her 
But she wearily sighed, 
And each suitor denied, 

With an air that denoted they bored her. 


For lovely was she, 

And she cared not to be 
The bride of a plebeian or vassal, 

And in secret she said 

With a count she would wed 
Or a marquis that dwelt in a castle 


And the years swiftly fled 

O’er the fair maiden's head, 
and still she in singleness tarried, 

And waited for him, 

Her life's sweetest dream, 
Till all her old suitors were married 


Not In vain did she wait, 

For, although rather late, 
One day came a count o'er the ocean, 

From Italia's fair land, 

And be sued for her hand 
Which she gave in a whirl of emotion 


To regret now a prey, 
She washes all day, 
And her cake, it is all made of thin dough: 
And, with tears nearly blind, 
She watches him grind 
His organ in front of the window. 
—Graphioc News. 





A SIOUX VENDETTA. 


fhe Murder of Spotted Tail to Avenge the 
Death of Chief Big Mouth. 

A visitor to Rosebud Indian agency 
will naturally, when seeing the sights 
and prominent Indians there, inquire 
for Crow Dog, the Indian who four- 
teen years ago shot and killed the 
noted chief, Spotted Tail. Crow Dog 
himself is very reluctant about talk- 
ing to strangers concerning the deed. 
The story of the kifling and the causes 
leading up to it are always interest- 
ing. Various contradictory accounts 
have appeared in the daily press from 
time to time, but the following isa 
true narrative of that interesting chap- 
ter of Sioux history: 

During the latter years of his life 
Spotted Tail was recognized by the 
government as the head chief of all the 
Sioux. He was distinctly a progressive 
chief, and used every effort for the ad- 
vancement and civilization of his peo- 
ple. This did not suit the nonpro- 
gressive or ‘‘blanket” Indians, and this 
fact and the jealousies existing on the 
part of other ambitious Indians to- 
ward Spotted Tail on account of the 
exalted position which he held were 
the real causes leading up to the fierce 
and bloody vendetta which terminated 
in the killing of Spotted Tail. His 
sag ae enemies were Crow Dog and 

ig Mouth and their followers, who 
used every means and lost no oppor- 
tunity to create feelings against the 
head chief and thus break hisinfluence 
with the Sioux nation. 

Nothing serious occurred until the 
summer of 1868, when the Indians 
were all camped on the Laramie plains, 
near old Fort Laramie. Evidently 
with the determination of effectually 
putting a stop to the guerrilla war- 
fare waged against him by his own 
people Spotted Tail one day went to 
the tepee of Big Mouth, called his 
enemy outside and shot and killed him. 
Why he should have selected such « 
time and place seems to be unknown 
to the Indians, and the years which 
have since passed by have thrown no 
light on the mystery. Spotted Tail 
was never arrested for the crime. The 
animosity of the outspoken enemies of 
the chief became even more bitter, and 
Crow Dog at that time swore he would 
kill Spotted Tail and thus avenge the 
murder of his friend, Big Mouth. 

Although Crow Dog has always had 
‘the reputation of being a brave Indian, 
the did not appear to be in a hurry to 
‘earry his threat into execution, but in- 
stead made every effort to induce the 
Indians to engage in an _ uprising 
against the head chief, the intention 
being to overthrow and kill Spotted 
Tail during the attendant excitement. 
These efforts, of course, were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Time passed on until the year 1880, 
Spotted Tail and Crow Dog still being 
bitter enemies. In the month of Au- 
gust of that year and on a ration day 
Crow Dog came down the hill to Rose- 
bud agency ina wagon. When at the 
foot of the hill he chanced to glance 
behind him and saw his enemy starting 
down the hill, also on his way to the 
agency. Spotted Tail was on horse- 
back. Crow Dog stopped the wagon, 
jumped to the ground, and, con- 
cealing himself behind the vehicle, 
awaited the approach of the unsus- 
pecting chief. When Spotted Tail had 
approached to within about twenty 
yards of the wagon Crow Dog sudden- 
ly jumped to his feet, took careful aim 
and sent a bullet into the body of his 
hated foe. Crow Dog had carried out 
the vow made twelve years before. 
After the assassination Crow Dog got 
into his wagon, drove to the agency 
and coolly entered one of the post 
traders’ stores. By this time the news 
of Spotted Tail’s death had reached the 
agent, and he sent a force of Indian 
police to arrest the murderer, who sur- 
rendered without resistance. Instead 
of his act being received with favor and 
rejoicing by the Indians generally, the 
reverse was the case, and the indigna- 
tion of the Indians found vent in 
threats of bodily harm to the murder- 
er. Many of the angry and excited In- 
dians were industriously arousing their 
brethren to take Crow Dog from the 
agency authorities and burn him at 
the stake. 

At this exciting juncture, troops that 
had been sent for arrived from Fort 
Niobrara, and the prisoner was smug- 
gled by them from the reservation and 
taken to the fort, where he was kept 
well guarded. When the Indians 
learned that Crow Dog had been taken 
away their rage knew no bounds, and 
they became hostile, and openly threat- 
ened to go to the fort and take the as- 
sassin from the military authorities 
by force. In anticipation of such an 
attempt the garrison was kept under 
arms for three days and nights, the 
horses of the cavalry having their sad- 
dies on during the whole of the time 
until the excited Indians had quieted 
down. To the Indian agent is due the 
credit for preventing an outbreak which 
would have been serious in its conse 
quences. Crow Dog was taken to Dead- 
wood, where he was tried and convict- 
ed. While waiting for his sentence, the 
officer in charge of him permitted him 
to return to Rosebud reservation, on 
the promise that he would return in 

ten days. Not having returned at the 
expiration of ten days the officer went 
after him, finding him without diffi- 
culty, as the convicted murderer re 
fused positively to go into hiding. He 
was subsequently granted a new trial, 
which resulted in his acquittal. Time 
has obliterated the feeling occasioned 
by the killing of Spotted Tail, the mat- 
ter being seldom if ever referred te by 
the Rosebud Indians. Spotted Tail was 
about fifty years old at the time of his 
death, and Crow Dog is about that 





now. Crow Dog and his wife have a 
daughter who is twenty years old and 
weighs only sixty pounds. They live 
quietly on the Rosebud reservation, 
and are fairly well to do. 

It is a fact known to but few outside 
the Rosebud reservation that the tribe 
has never been permitted by the gov: 
ernment to have a chief since the kill 
inn of Spotted Tail.—Omaha Bee. 


IT WAS WATER. 


But It Was the Breath of Experience 
Which Blew Over Ita Surface. 

“Been at home visiting the folks,” 
said the young man to the tall man in 
the tweed suit. ‘Well, I didn’t stay 
long, for the people of Maine object to 
drinking and my habits are not strictly 
temperate.” 

“Got a jag, I suppose,” observed the 
tall man. 

“Not at all, sir. I don’t drink any- 
thing but water. It was my first-glass 
of water at home which got me in 
trouble. You know that, my father is 
a strict teetotaler. Never drank even 
a mug of cider. Well, I used to be that 
way myself. I went home after an ab- 
sence of three years. Arrived at the 
old house at dinner time. All the old 
china and silver had been brought out 
in my honor, and there was a Maine 
dinner about to be served that would 
have made many a housewife envious 
to see. 

***] trust, Richard,’ said father, ‘that 
in all the years that you have been from 
home you have not touched that which 
brings sorrow to so many homes, de- 
prives the poor man’s family of bread, 
and sows broadcast the seeds of misery 
and want.’ ¢ 

*“**Not much,’ I said. Then, sir, in 
less than two minutes afterward I 
raised a glass of water to my lips, blew 
across the top of it, said: ‘Here’s luck,’ 
and tossed it off with that grace and 
abandon which you know so well. 
That's what spoiled my vacation.” 





AN OMINOUS BRIDGE. 


A Spot at Which Superstitions Wedding 
Parties Al) Turn Back. 

A bridge which is carefully avoided 
by wedding couples because of the 
traditions which surround it spans a 
stream called the goldbrook, in the 
parish of Hoxne, near Eye, in the coup- 
ty of Suffolk, England. Standing in 
the center of an open field at Hoxne is 
fn obelisk tothe memory of Edmund, 
king of the East Angles, who was 
killed by the Danes in 870. On the site 
of the monument stood an oak tree, ip 
the branches of which the king took 
refuge from his foes. At nightfall he 
emerged from his leafy hiding placé 
and secreted himself under the above- 
mentioned bridge. A wedding party 
passing over the bridge at night ob- 
served the king’s gold spurs glittering 
in the moonlight, and in this way he 
was betrayed to his enemies, who took 
him back to the oak tree and shot him 
with arrows. Local tradition has it 
that many years ago the existing in- 
scription of the event was followed by 
the words: ‘Cursed be the wedding 
party that passes over this bridge.” No 
such words are now visible, but the 
tradition is so well known that bridal 
parties prefer taking a circuitous route 
rather than pass over Goldbrook bridge. 





Terrible Record. 

A French journal relates an incident 
in which a haughty functionary re- 
ceived what in the vernacular of rustic 
America would be called a ‘‘neat come- 
uppance.” This haughty person was a 
member of the chamber of deputies, 
and much given to long speeches. 

One day he found another deputy 
conversing in the lobby with a man 
whose face seemd familiar to him, but 
whom he could not remember. He fan- 
cied the man must be an intruding 
journalist. 

“Pardon me,” he said to the other 
man, ‘“‘but whom have we bere?” 

‘‘Allow me to introduce to you,” an- 
swered the deputy, “the man who has 
written more falsehoods and stupidities 
than any other man living.” 

‘‘Indeed}” said the great man. ‘“‘Then 
my supposition was correct that he isa 
journalist?” 

“Not at all—he is the official stenog- 
rapher of the chamber:” 





Recognized a Fellow-Craftsman. 

Commercial travelers, sometimes 
called “drummers,” have acquired a 
reputation, perhaps undeserved, for 
largeness of statement. Thus we read 
in the Washington Star that a commer- 
cial traveler of the more flashy type 
had just finished a startling story, 
when the listener, a new acquaintance, 
remarked: 

“That reminds me of one of Mun- 
chausen’s yarns.” 

*“Munchausen?” answered the drum- 
mer; “‘who is he?” 

“Why, don’t you know about him? 
He is the most colossal example of 
mendacity that civilization has pro- 
duced.” 

A moment of silence followed, broken 
by the commercial traveler. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “‘would you 
mind telling me what house he travels 
for?” 





Wind Vortices. 

That intelligent traveler in South 
Africa, Mr. Burchell, says that in the 
dry season, when the thermometer fre- 
quently stood at 96 degrees in the 
shade, he often witnessed small whirl- 
winds which drew up pillars of dust, 
and these passed rapidly along, carry- 
ing up every light substance to the 
height of one hundred to four hun- 
dred feet. Prof. Smyth, while at 
Tenerife, noticed this curious effect: A 
small whirlwind passed close to their 
tent and seized upon the end of a roll 
of blue cloth that was hanging out of 
a chest, unrolled it, although it was 
forty yards long, and carried it up into 
the sky so high that it looked like a 
piece of ribbon; there it sailed slowly 
round in acircle, accompanied by some 
hats, caps and other smaller matters, 
after which, descending leisurely, it 
fell about four hundred yards away.— 
Notes and Queries. 





A Benefactor. 

“I’m sorry Bill got beat,” said the 
constituent. ‘‘That ther bill he was 
intending to get passed will never git 
through, I suppose.” 

**What was it?” asked the other con- 
stituent. 

“Wy, you know what is called a 
derelict—one of them abandoned ships 
that is sich a danger to navigation?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, Bill he allowed to git a bill 
through requirin’ them all to carry red 
lights at night. It would ‘a’ been a 
big thing for navigation, and for Bill 
toe.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


—A Sure Sign.—A—‘‘How do you 
knew that Maler has come in for a 
fortune?” B—‘‘Why, formerly people 
always said he was crazy; now they 








say he is original.”—Lustige Blatter. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 
Ringing Noises 

In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing 
sound, are caused by catarrh, that ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and very common 
disease. Loss of smell or hearing also 
results from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the great blood purifier, isa Loomer f 
successful remedy for this disease, whic 
it cures by purifying the blood. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 

Lawyer—You say you made an exam- 
ination of the premises. What did you 
find? Witness—Ob, nothing of conse- 
quence; a beggarly account of empty 
boxes, as Shakespeare says. Lawyer— 
Never mind what Shakespeare said. He 
will be summoned, and can testify for 
himself if he knows anything about the 
case. 


Don’t worry. Don’t run in debt. 
Don’t trifle with your health. Don’t try 
experiments with medicines. Don’t 
waste time and money on worthless 
compounds. Don’t be persuaded to take 
a substitute for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
is the best of blood purifiers. 

Aunt Maria—I suppose that young 
man is coming to see you again this 
evening. 

Maude—Do you? 

Aunt Maria—What a girl you are! 
What shall I say, Maude, to all the folks 
that are asking if he is your lover? 

Maude—Tell them you don’t know. 

Aunt Maria—But if they should ask 
what I think? 

Maude—Say you think it is none of 
your business. 

New lungs cannot be made by medi- 
cines, or the skill of physicians; but the 
old ones can be strengthened and pre- 
served by the use of Adamson’s Botanic 
Balsam, a sure cure for coughs, colds, 
asthma, and all diseases of the lungs. 
Price 35 and 75 cents. Trial bottle 10 
cents. 

Which do you love most, your papa or 
your mamma? Little Charlie—I love 
papa most. Charlie’s Mother—Why, 
Charlie, I am surprised at you; I thought 
you joved me most. Charlie—I cannot 
help it, mamma; we men have to hold 
together. 

Dandruff forms when the glands of the 
skin are weakened, and if neglected, 
baldness is sure to follow. MHall’s Hair 
Renewer is the best preventive. 

Mother—Well, George, have you 
learned anything new to-day at school? 
George—Yep. Mamma—What is it, my 
son? George—Tom Harper has the mea- 
sles and I’ve been playin’ with him all the 
afternoon. 


Are free from all crude and irritating 
matter, Concentrated medicine only. 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Very small; 
very easy to take; no pain; no griping; 
no purging. Try them. 

Ada—So Laura is engaged to Will 
Hazel. 

Elsie—Oh, it’s perfectly awful the way 
she chased him up! 

Ada—Why, yes; I had no idea she 
could run faster than you. 

If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old well-tried remeay, 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s Syrup for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Brown: “Jones is an old stick. His 
wife gave him a letter to mail the other 
day, and what do you suppose he did 
with it?” Smith: “I can’t imagine.” 
Brown: ‘Why, mailed it, of course. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
Vhen she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
V7hen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Binks: ‘Have you read that article 
on ‘How to tell a bad egg?’”? Winks: 
“No, I have not, but my advice would be: 
if you have anything important to tell a 
bad egg, break it gently. 





“A little farm well tilled, 
A little cellar well filled, 
A little wife well willed.” 


What could you wish a man better 
than that? The last is not the jleast by 
any means, but how can a wife be well 
wil'ed if she be the victim of those dis- 
tressing maladies that make her life a” 
burden? Let her take Dr. Pierce’s Fav- 
orite Prescription and cure all painful 
irregularities, uterine disorders, inflam- 
mation and ulceration, prolapsus and 
kindred weaknesses. It isa boon anda 
blessing to women. Thousands are in 
the bloom of health through using it, 
when otherwise they would be under the 
sod. Are you a sufferer? Use it, or 
some day we may read— 

A little wife self willed, 


Rosewood cofiin early filled, 
Spite of doctor well skilled. 





Ovarian, Fibroid and other Tumors 
cured without surgery. Book, testimo- 
nials and references mailed {securely 
sealed for 10 cents in stamps. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXPLOSION BY MUSIC. 


Vibration of G String of a Lass Viol Ex- 
plodes Iodide of Nitrogen. 

One of the most dangerous of all ex- 
plosives is a black powder called iodide 
of nitrogen. When it is dry the slight- 
est touch will often cause it to explode 
with great violence. 

There appears to be a certain rate of 
vibration which the compound cannot 
resist. In experiments to determine 
the cause of its excessive explosiveness 
some damp iodide of nitrogen was 
rubbed on the strings of a bass viol. It 
is known, says Youth’s Companion, 
that the strings of such an instrument 
will vibrate when those ofa similar in- 
strument, having an equal tension, are 
played upon. 

In this case after the explosive had 
become thoroughly dry upon the 
strings, another bass viol was brought 
near, and strings were sounded. Ata 
certain note the iodide on the pre- 
pared instrument exploded. 

It was found that the explosion oc- 
curred only when a rate of vibration of 
sixty per second was communicated to 
the prepared strings. Vibration of the 
G string caused an explosion, whil» 
that of the E string had no effeat. 


A Unique and Generous Offer. 

A very novel offer is being made by 
that well-known firm, Joseph Breck & 
Sons, of Boston. They advertise that 
they will give the same amount of money 
as will be awarded by any Horticultural 
or Agricultural Society in the United 
States, as first prizes for products raised 
from seeds or bulbs purchased of them. 

In the past more than an even propor- 
tion of the prizes given by such societies 
in New England for floral and garden ex- 
hibits have been awarded to products 
grown from Breck’s seeds, it would seem, 
therefore, as though Breck had taken 
considerable upon his shoulders, and will 
undoubtedly be called upon to pay out 
no inconsiderable sum of money. But 
such generosity will undoubtedly revert 
to his benefit, for it will mean that 
Breck’s seeds, always popular, will be 
sought after more than ever. And then, 

s that are bred to produce prize win- 
ners are none too rd | for the amateur 











gardener. 
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THE HUNTER’S COLD STORAGE. 


He Always Supplied Deer and Fish on 
Short Notice. 

A gentleman who was at work at the 

Howard slate quarry in Willimantic 


plenty then in the woods north of Sebec 
lake as anyone could ask for. The 
slate company has a large number of 
men employed, and boarded them in 
camps, the same as lumber men board 
their crews in the woods. 

To keep the camgs supplied with fish 
end meat they kept a hunter employed 
every day. The supply never ran short, 
but some of his methods were peculiar. 
Ile evidently kept fish on call in the 
winter season. On several occasions 
sompany came in from Bangor unex- 
pectedly late in the evening. -But they 
only had to say trout to Stone, the hun- 
ter, and he would start out into the 
woods to return in fifteen minutes with 
a handsome string of fish, apparently 
just taken from the water, says the 
Lewiston Journal. 

He would bring in deer in the winter 
much the same way. His manner of 
Coing this the gentleman explains, for 
he went with him once and learned the 
secret. He took the deer sled out to 
bring in game, and the workman went 
along to help haul it. They did not 
go very far into the forest when they 
came to a lot of evergreen boughs 
heaped upon the snow. Here Stone 
stopped. Lifting the boughs he tipped 
the pile over, and the looker-on, who 
wondered what he was up to, was scared 
nearly out of his senses when a big 
buck bounded up out of the hole and 
fell flat on his side. His feet were 
tethered together so he could not stand. 
Stone had caught him, and tethered 
him and buried him alive under the 
brush and snow against future emergen- 
cies. This was his system of cold stor- 
age. 


THE PRESS IN THE ARCTICS. 


Queer Publications of the Land of the 
Esquimaux. 

There exist at present several ‘‘jour- 
nals” that make their appearance but 
once a year, says a writer in Scien- 
tifie American. Literally, of course, 
they are not journals—dailies—but an- 
nuals. They are published within the 
confines of the north polar circle. The 
Esquimau Bulletin, for example, is 
edited near Cape Prince of Wales, on 
Behring strait. 

Here, in a village inhabited by Esqui- 
maux, the English missionaries have 
established a school, and as but one 
steamer lands at this place, and that 
but once a year, the news that it brings 
is consigned to a sheet of paper printed 
with the hektograph. Its size is eight 
by twelve inches. The paper is very 
thick, and but one surface is used. 

This Esquimau Bulletin, in a sub- 
head, claims to be the “only yearly 
paper.” This, however, is an error, for 
there isan annual sheet published at 
Godthaab, in Greenland, where a small 
printing ofiice was established in 1862, 
whence about two hundred and eighty 
sheets and many lithographic prints 
have been issued. The journal in ques- 
tion is entitled Atnagagdlintit, nating- 
inarmik tusaruminasassumik; that is: 
“Something for reading, accounts of 








all sorts of entertaining sul jects.” 
The language is that of Greenland, a 
lialect of the Esquimau. There is still 


10ther periodical published in Green- 
land, under the name of Kaladlit. 





JNDER SNOW TWO MONTHS. 


Winter Experience of Four Men in a Hut 
in Montana. 

I lived under the snow for two 
months, said a prospector to a Cincin- 
nati Enquirer man recently. Talk 
tbout the present snow being a deep 
one! Itis nothing to what I encoun- 
tered in 1868 in what were then the 
wilds of Minnesota, near Albert Lea. 
Four of us had built a hut in order to 
hold a homestead claim, and fortunate- 
ly had laid in a supply of provisions 


sufiicient to last two or three months 
during the winter. One night it com- 
enced to snow, and large flalres con- 


intly fell for two days and nights. 
Then the wind began to blow, the snow 
con-tinuing, and the next morning we 
‘ould not open the door. The windows 


were completely blockaded and we 

uld not tell that it was daytime ex- 

t by our watches. We built a big 

r@-and stayed in the house, supposing 
it would pass off in a few hour 

the weather turned intensely cald. 

On the third day we tunneled out 


throuth the window, but found it im- 
sible to remove the drift, which 
completely covered the hut. The cold 
weather continued without a break for 
two months. The top of the snow be- 
came hard enough to bear our weight 
and we would go out by the window, 
returning at nicht, but it was two 
months before the snow thawed sufi- 
ciently to uncover the hut. 


Considerate. 
That the Potato Bug was worried 
was not lost upon his devoted wife. 
*‘What,” she asked, tenderly, is the 
matter?” 
The insect averted his head. 
“I will not tell her,” he muttered, 
“at least not now. Perhaps I may keep 
it from her that the pure-food people 
regard the festive tuber as deleterious.” 
—Detroit Tribune. 




















Women, Isn’t 
This Worth Believing ? 


Such cases as this of Mrs. 
M. F. Fozzy, of Campello, 
Mass., speak volumes. 

She says: “I was very sick. 
I did not ever expect to get 
up again. Men- 
struations had 

stopped sud- 

denly. The 
pains all 
through my 
body were ter- 
rible. Asa 

last resort I 
sent for a bot- 
tle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound and a 
box of her Liver Pills. I also 
used a package of her Sana- 
tive Wash. 

“Relief came at once, and 
to-day I am a well woman. 
Menstruations regular, no 
backache, entirely cured of 
leucorrhcea and bearing-down 
pains. Nothing can equal 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s medicines 
for women, young or old. 

It cures permanently ll 








twenty-five years ago says deer was as | 


Old and Young | 


suffer alike from General Debility, 1, 
| is acommon disease and results from a 
| variety of causes. It should not be 
| confounded with fatigue, which is tran. 
sitory. In General Debility the weak- 
ness, unless arrested, will become per- 
manent, The lost energy must be re. 
newed, ambition stimulated, and the 
system built up. This can be accom- 
plished by the use of 
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Of Norwegian COD LIVER OIL 
with GUAIACOL 
It stops the waste, enriches the im- 
poverished blood, restores the nerve 
tone, renews the appetite, does away 
with “‘that sinking feeling,” and enables 
the organs of the body to properly per- 
form their functions—which means per- 
fect health. It is the kind Physicians 
Prescribe. At all drug stores, 
T. A. SLOCUM CO., NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE BY 


BOWDITCH, WEBSTER & CO., Augusta, Me. 





RURAL CHINA. 


The Population Is Lense and the Mouses 
llometike. 


On every side white homesteads are 
seattered, each in its setting of ant 
bamboo shoots. When you have rea)- 
ized the fact that each of thes: tle 


clusters of lime-washed cotta, 
sents the home of fathers, sons, 
sons, and all their female belo: 


you will begin to appreciate the dens- 
ity of the population. In front of 
every farm stand yellow stravu ks 


raised on wooden legs, and under each 
a tiny red cow ruminates, or eise a « 


hairy water buifalo, stupidly wonder 
ing whether a mouthful of 
snatched from above will repay the 
trouble of balancing on his hind legs, 
The general effect, says a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, is most home- 
like and pleasant. It must be added 


that a closer inspection of one of these 
farms does not prove so satisfactory. 
Round about the ground is strewe 
with litter and broken earthenwar 


while the drainage from the cattle 
sheds forms puddles on the roadway. 
The plaster has fallen in flakes from 
the walls; the gay lanterns and gaudy 
texts in red and black that adorn the 
entrance only accentuate the dismal 
untidiness; nor is the semi-circular fish- 


tank, half full of standing water, pleas- 
ing cither to eyes or nose. 

Clattering across the drying floor be- 
tween it and the house, I bring out a 


pack of curly, black-haired dogs, who 





bark furiously, but at a respectful dis- 
tance. I am known here, and am let 
pass without further comment than the 


customary: “Stit li fan m thyam?” 
(“Ilave you eaten rice or not yet?” 
which, like: ‘How do you do?” calls 
for no particular answer. 


AN INDIAN DEMON, 


The Formidable Lynx Patrolling the 
Maine Woods. 

Moose and deer stories are insignif- 
icant compared with the recent adven- 
tures of an experienced hunter on the 
top of Chairback mountain. He was 
all alone and came upon a place where 
alarge deer had been eaten and not 

ery long before, for the blood was en- 
tirely fresh. There were large tracks 
around the place, and it was not many 
minutes before the hunter found bigger 
game than he cared to tackle, for one 
of the most formidable Indian demons 
that ever patrolled the Maine woods 
vas before him, says the Bangor Com- 
I reial. 

The hunter is not given to woolly 


yarns, but be says he actually believes 
t the animal could stretch himself 
n feet. Le would jump and clasp 
inb fifteen to eighteen feet from t 
yind, and go into a big tree with the 
1d of any cat. Entirely 
1 ane long dist e from any 
the hun ds I fire at him 
] r « nee i 
I ‘ not | { 
l r) would be luck 
e 
Th range and powerful anima! fol 
1 him for quite a distance, f t 
a ahead in the « 
ng road and then suddenly appe: 
the rear. Dut the hunter plodded 


eadily along, keeping his weather 


eye on the ugly beast while not appear 
ing to notice him or quicken his pace 
In about a half hour the big lynx dis- 
appeared and the hunter breathed 6 
few sighs of relief and didn’t waste any 
time in looking up his traveling com- 
panion after that. 


A MOTHER-IN-LAW STORY. 


She Caused a French Schoo!master to Flee 
to the Lorest and Subsist on Herbs. 

A schoolmaster at Amiens, France, 
married, but after a week of wedded 
life his mother-in-law, who made her 
home with them, became so insupport- 
able that, unable longer to endtre her 
tyranny, he resolved not only to desert 
the conjugal roof but to break with 
civilization and return to savagery. So 
he fled toa dense forest not far from 
Amiens, and there lived for three weeks 
on roots and apples, says the New York 
World. 

Ile said afterwards that whenever 
the picture of his home and wife rose 
in his troubled brain there stepped be- 
tween the scepter of his implacable 
mother-in-law, guarding like the angel 
with the flaming sword the gate of par- 
adise, and the thought would send him 
flying into the depths of the forest 
again to escape fancied pursuit and re- 
capture. 

Atlast hunger drove the vegetarian to 
desire another roof than the trees afford- 
ed, and more tempting food than herbs 
and apples, so he decided to seck refuge 
with his own mother, and at her home 
found awaiting him papers in a suit 
for divorce brought by his wife on the 
ground of desertion. Now the courts 
have freed the unhappy schoolmaster, 
who deemed conjugal happiness too 
dearly purchased at the price of such & 
mother-in-law. 

Gold in the Ocean. 

That gold should exist in the ocean is 
an induction that Dr. Henry Wurtz 
claims to have presented in 1866, and in 
1872 the discovery was announced by E. 
Sonstadt. A careful computation with 
the best data obtainable, on the basis 
of 0.9 grain of gold per ton of sea 
water, about the proportion assigned 
by Sonstadt, shows that the great ocean 
should contain gold to the amount of 
over $80,000,000,000,000,000. The getting 
of some of this by electrolysis, Dt. Wurts 
now predicts, will be one of the prob 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 31, 1895. 





diloman's Department. 


WORK OF A FARMER'S WIFE. 








Asking pardon for the intrusion, I beg 
allowed a few words in the 
woman's column. Having the good 
fortune of being a brother to a farmer's 
daughter who belongs to a reading club, 
composed of farmers, farmers’ wives, 
sons and daughters, a copy of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, under date of November, 
194, has just reached our humble fireside, 
The Journal in question contains an 
article entitled, ‘The Work of a Farm- 
er's Wife.” While having for a mother 
a farmer's wife, and having a farmer’s 
wife of my own, I feel that no champion- 
ship of mine is necessary to assist in dis- 
crediting 80 absurd a misrepresentation 
of the social and intellectual condition 
of ‘farmers’ wives in general,” 

Knowing nothing of the author, and 
receiving my first impressions from the 
reading of the above mentioned article, 
I picture to myself a spinster of 40 odd 
years, soured and embittered against 
that portion of humanity engaged in 
agriculture. As the years have rolled 
on, and ene after another son of the soil 
has secured a helpmeet from the farm- 
er’s humble fireside, she has wept in 
sympathy with the faded farmer’s wife, 
who shed bitter tears of anguish as she 
saw her daughter immolated upon an 
altar of life long drudgery. Or, per- 
chance, she has held up her hands in 
holy horror as some verdant agricultural 
Lochinvar, despite the hay seed and cow- 
hide dared to invade the 
sanctity of a city home, and carry away 
the maid of his choice to the horrors of 
alife upon the farm, It is all mildly 
suggestive of the fable of the fox and 
the grapes. 

We wonder if she is a city cousin 
living witha married sister in a tene- 
ment or rented flat, who, as the sum- 
mer heat hurries the mercury up to the 
90's, writes: ‘*The heat is superlatively 
intense; we take our departure by next 
train for your place.” And _ without 
further warning the old homestead 
“down east” is invaded by a troop of 
unruly children and their elders, who 
are too enervated to control them. 

In this house lives a farmer and 
his wife grown old together, and 
caring little for the fashions and follies 
of city life. His pipe-stem may have 
been substituted for the electric curler. 
The traditional best room is here to be 
invaded by a horde of ill-bred children. 
The sanctity of a mother’s heart, the 
father’s affection for those who ‘once 
filled the vacant places at the table, are 
ruthlessly trampled upon by having 
their habits and customs paraded ina 
city periodical. These city friends revel 
for weeks, perhaps for months, in the 
good things of farm life, being waited 
upon by the weary housewife, who ex- 
erts herself beyond her strength that no 
lack of hospitality shall be shown to her 
self-invited guests; who toils for them 
while they sleep; who bakes and brews 
in mid-day heat while they loll in the 
hammock. And what is the farmer's 
wife's reward? Not financial gain; not 
an invitation to spend a portion of the 
long, cold winter in the gas-lit splendor 
of modern Gotham, nor in the far famed 
intellectual Hub of the Universe. It is 
experience. It is living to know that 
some spinster quill-driver has shame- 
lessly entered their “holy of holies, 
broken their idols, and desecrated their 
altars. She has written to the world of 
their coffin plates, their memorial cards, 
their limited circumstances in life, and 
of the one silk dress that the wife has 
everowned. The writer enlarges upon 
her subject, and mentions leading 
characteristics of “farmers’ wives in 
general,’ but fails to mention the privi- 
lege given mortals here below of doing as 
they please, (if it be no sin,) and mind- 
ing their own business. 

Itseems needless to review all points 
in the article, but in answering the folly 
as itis written requires much pen work 
ofmany words. Presuming that a cos- 
metic youth supplants the natural at 
thirty years of age, we agree that the 
tity sister thereafter may have more 
conveniences for holding in check the 
wiinkle, the faded cheek, the silver 
threads. While it may be true that the 
methodical arrangement of a farmer’s 
vile’ parlor may drive her insane, no 

Scientific explanation” is given as to 
the cause of insane journalism. 

_ We would suggest to all housewives 
i the country who have any symptoms 
ofthe malady which leads to confine- 
ment in a mad house, to administer daily 
large doses of “variety of cant” to your 
ie frames, chairs, etc. See to it 

the farmer, for whom you have 
ee yourself, sells the farm, or 
nang the old homestead at least 
tle a uring life, that you may have the 
cans variety of being buried from a 
aa ifferent from that which greeted 
aa — “Let him not defer nor 
late rh to-morrow,” for it may be too 
“wl — one has passed from the 
every a tighter life beyond, destroy 
em gee of the absent one, lest 
Sees © child catch a glimpse of the 
“a ana Plate or memorial card 

’ riven to insanity, and thus fill a 
itce intended for some “‘farmer’s wife.” 
the as suggest, in accordance with 
he & rs ideas, that all farmers’ 

» dave, at least, four furnished 
ae apartments for their individual 
ao each season, furnished in 

Position to the prevailing atmospheric 
Conditions, that th 
more full ’ ihe variety may be the 

Y appreciated. 

te Suggestion is that the farm- 
on — r: cases where it is possible, 
: “ts oing up her year’s work in 
tril practi er Season, thus avoiding the 
re durin ae of sitting by the 
cm dition” ; e long winter in a comatose 

om bs eating and sleeping. We 
oked beeen the effect of summer 
Ny durin — taken into the anato- 

Satan nagace or April. Neither is 
department A refer to the dry goods 

m Siemans an wash tub is dry 
such conditions i May. We fear that 
Mn for whom might be woeful to the 

Work in you vowed at the altar 
Winter. Summer and hibernate in 
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DEPUTY MARSHAL WOOD. 





Great Medicine Will 


When such a widely-known public man 
as A. B. Wood, Deputy Marshal of West 
Indianapolis, Ind., makes a statement, 
the world knows that it is true—that he 
means every word of it. Mr. Wood re- 
sides at 91 Marion Ave., West Indianap- 
olis, Ind. He has been cured by the 
great medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, from utter ner- 
vous prostration and exhaustion. He 
deems the cure most wonderful, and the 
medicine which cured him a most won- 
derful remedy. He is anxious, therefore, 
to tell the world of his remarkable res- 
toration to health, and to thus lead 
others to health by the same grand rem- 
edy. 
“T have been troubled,” said Mr. 
Wood, “for twenty years with nervous- 
ness, heart disease and gastric catarrh 
of the stomach, ending two years ago 
with a complete prostration, and was 
taken to my bed. 

“I was under the care of two eminent 
physicians. Finally through a friend I 
was induced to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

“After taking one bottle I began to 
improve, and after using three bottles, 
my usual health was restored. I can 
now eat anything set before me. I have 
gained 30 pounds in flesh, now weighing 






A Man Everybody Knows Tells of His Won- 
derful Cure by Dr. Greene’s Nervura. The 
Strongest Evidence Possible That This 
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DEPUTY MARSHAL, A. B. WOOD. 


| 165 pounds. 

| ‘My wife is similarly diseased and is 
now taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, so far with beneficial 
results. 

“Thus knowing by personal experi- 
| ence the great value of this grand medi- 
| cine, I write this that others, who have 
| similar troubles, may be induced to try 
i Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
| remedy and be cured.” 

People who are sick or ailing in any 
| way make a serious mistake if they de- 
| lay a moment longer to use this, without 
| doubt, greatest medical discovery ever 
'made. Even if you have been disap- 
| pointed because other medicines failed, 
| we promise this medicine will cure. 
| Itisnot a patent medicine, but the 
| prescription of the most successful living 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. He has the largest prac- 
tice in the world, and this grand medical 
discovery is the result of his vast experi- 
ence. The great reputation of Dr. 
Greene is a guarantee that his medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be 
consulted by anyone at any time, free of 
| charge, personally or by letter, gives ab- 

solute assurance of the beneficial action 
| of this wonderful medicine. 








ideas elucidating all such points. We 
beseech that ‘farmers’ wives in general” 
avail themselves of the privilege of visit- 
ing, once in a while, the country school, 
and that they make an occasional neigh- 
borly call, when the temperature is such 
that the torpidity of their ‘‘comatose”’ 
condition will allow the necessary physi- 
cal locomotion. We most earnestly wish 
that our wives and daughters give up 
the style of dress prevailing in their 
grandmother's time; ‘‘study the seasons 
and changes of climate;’ buy a ‘‘ther- 
mometer,’”’ and “hang it in place ofa 
calendar;’’ subscribe for some ladies’ 
journal; come down from your pedestal 
of 1700, and be somebody of ’95. Prac- 
tice economy till you can afford a pair 
of gloves. Send for “samples of inex- 
pensive cotton fabrics.’’ In fact, startle 
the world by your sudden self-emancipa- 
tion from prehistoric customs. 

Speaking of the beautiful hair and 
pipe-stem curlers of ‘‘farmers’ wives in 
general,” leads us to entreat that if it is 
your own pipe-stem you are using fora 
curler break off—if not the habit, you 
can the stem; get all the modern para- 
phernalia, fix your hair till it looks as 
though you had headed off a cyclone, 
then present yourself to your critic for 
her ‘well done.’’ And lastly, don’t 
swill down so much cold water. Apply 
to some well regulated city housewife 
for specifications, stating the amount of 
cold water to be taken into the system 
by “‘farmers’ wives in general” during 
each day of the year. Don’t go down 
cellar till the fire goes out in the kitch- 
en. You may go out on the back piazza 
during warm afternoons to prepare the 
evening meal. 

We find many inconsistencies, but of 
course our intellectual deficiencies ac- 
count for our failure to grasp the writer’s 
train of thought in all its scientific and 





technical bearings. E. T. OC. 
Winthrop. 
BOOKS AND READING. 


It was Ruskin who said, ‘Life is so 
short and the quiet hours of it so few, 
we should waste none of them in value- 
less reading.” In ‘*Lucy Larcom—Life, 
Letters and Diary,” we have a most val- 
uable and inspiring volume, from the pen 
of an appreciative and sympathetic wri- 
ter, Rev. Daniel D. Addison, which will 
be welcomed with sincere gratitnde and 
delight by the friends everywhere of this 
noble, Christian woman, 80 widely and 
well beloved, a portion of whose early 
life she herself so beautifully portrayed 
in “A New England Girlhood.” 

These private letters and diary are a 
record of singular beauty and sweetness, 
and it is inspiring to trace her interest- 
ing life onward through the years when 
her deeply spiritual and intellectual na- 
ture unfolding and ripening, and touch- 
ing so many lives helpfully, hopefully 
and happily. There are not a few of us 
who have come into close fellowship with 
Miss Larcom, and understand how “her 
talent as a writer was united with wo- 





“as such that it readily grasped 


manly tenderness and sweetness.”’ In 
the record of her life, the author has 
happily fulfilled his aim to present the 
character of a New England woman as 
it was moulded by the intellectual and 
moral forces of American living for the 
last fifty years, and to show how she ab- 
sorbed the best from all sides and re- 
sponded to the highest influences. 

We think this may be termed one of 
the standard books that everybody will 
want to read. It is brought out in at- 
tractive binding by its publishers, Hough- 
ton & Mifflin, of whose publications it is 
worthy of note that ‘“‘the opening of the 
pages is without any of the old-fashioned 
cracking and bending, but the covers 
stay in place and you have your text 
comfortably before you.” 

There are few gifts affording more per- 
manent pleasure than well selected books. 
Many delightful volumes were re-issued 
this season in charming new editions; 
among them is one of Kate Douglass 
Wiggins’ popular stories, ‘‘Timothy’s 
Guest,” whose pathos and humor, sweet- 
ness and simplicity deeply touch our 
sympathy, as we follow on in the quest 
of this manly, noble hearted little waif. 
It is written in charming style and the 
teachings are true and sweet. It is artis- 
tically illustrated by Oliver Harford, and 
is in attractive and tasteful binding. 

Few stories are more popular, health- 
ful and stimulating than Mrs. Whitney’s, 
just the right class of books to place in 
the hands of the “girlhood of to-day.” 
They are full of sweet truths and the 
highest, noblest teachings. 

Much other attractive and desirable 
reading may be found in Houghton & 
Mifflin’s publications which their cata- 
logue and the various bvok notes aid in 
selecting. In conning the new books of 
fiction, we find a bright and original ro- 
mance from the pen of Ellen Olney Kirk, 
whose success as a story writer, was as- 
sured in her former books, “Queen 
May,” Margaret Kent,’’ etc. This new 
volume, ‘‘The Story of Lawrence Garthe,”’ 
is the record of the life of a good, true 
man whose happiness in early life is 
wrecked by a heartless woman, but who 
at last is united to a loyal, faithful heart, 
of which he is well worthy. The book 
is written forcibly and with vigor, and 
with a distinctly society flavor, showing 
akeen insight into human nature, the 
characters being drawn with a strong in- 
dividuality. Mrs. Hernandez, however, 
seems to us quite an ‘impossible crea- 
ture.’? Miss Shepard is a bright and in- 
teresting character, an advocate and ex- 
pounder of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,”’ to whom 
this conversation refers: ‘Did she con- 
vert you to ‘Woman’s Rights?’ ” 

“I did not need to be converted,” said 
Mr. Marchmont, “I believe devoutly in 
‘Woman’s Rights,’ already.” 

‘“‘What sort of rights?” said Mrs. Chal- 
loner. 

“All sorts of rights. Whatever you 
set your minds on. I want you all to do 
whatever you choose. Of course,’ he 





added, mournfully, with a little glance 


at Mr. Garthe, ‘“‘we should like to have 
a little liberty left, but it’s no great mat- 
ter and we don’t deserve it.” 

“No, indeed,” said Garthe, cordially. 

On the whole, the book is very agree- 
able and entertaining reading, and shows 
the writer to be gifted with marked lit- 
erary ability. This volume bears the im- 
print of the Houghton & Mifflin Co. 

A. E. W. 


ALWAYS THINKING OF OTHERS, 





The 8S If-Denying Mothers Who Have 
Never a Thought That Is Selfish. 

Every woman who at heart is really 
genteel is most particular about her 
gloves and her shoes, so says an old and 
highly cherished feminine tradition, 
and one thinks of it with a smile ina 
morning downtown, with all sorts and 
conditions of womankind hurrying 
past. There are the serene and dainty 
patricians, who have been perfect- 
ly booted and gloved since their in- 
fancy, to whom these details are mere 
matters of course. There are well- 
fed, well-dressed women, whose 
clothes, including the boots and 
gloves, are matters of pride to them, 
and there are rather carelessly- 
dressed girls, who yet are neat about 
boots and gloves merely because they 
tuke a dainty sort of pleasure in the 
prettiness of their little hands and 
feet. But, in contrast to all these, is 
the eager woman, with perhaps a mar- 
ket basket or an armful of bundles, 
hurrying home to get luncheon ready. 
Her black cloak is warm and _ prob- 
ally new, for big matters of this sort 
the man of the house is likely to see 
to. Her hat is perhaps presentable, 
for her daughters would think 
of that. But one glove is probably off 
or only half on and there are holes in 
the other, while the shoes are likely to 
be quite shockingly shabby, down at 
the heel and all out of shape. And 
you look up at the mother face and 
see that it is no innate carelessness 
that is the cause of it. She despises 
old clothes and the shoes that betray 
an insufiicient income, but she can not 
overcome that irresistible instinct that 
makes her go without thingsshe ought 
to have in order that there may be 
just a little more left to supply the 
needs of the children or to buy some- 
thing for the house. Those mothers 
always will practice shuffling little de- 
ceits to try to keep themselves out of 
the problem of expenses, and their 
faces grow lined and careworn in the 
struggle to bring pretty things and 
comfort into the lives they watch over. 
They forget themselves and ignore the 
warm shoes; the eager look in their 
eyes is only for some one else. They 
are spending themselves, thoughts, 
feelings and strength in the service of 
others, and in the presence of such a 
victory over the world’s besetting sin 
of selfishness the question of gentility, 
as expressed by neat shoes, seems 
rather without significance.—Kansas 
City Star. 





We Stumble in the Dark. 
Improve the opportunities that lay 
about our pathway. How can we im- 
prove them if our pathway lies through 
valleys of darkness? If our morning 
sun went down at noon, of course stars 
will arise, but it will be night still. If 
we are hedged all about, and know not 
the truth, we will stumble in the dark. 





Joung Folks Column. 
THE MOHAWK CHIEF, 
OR FOLLOWING THE TRAIL. 


BY STURGIS BRADBURY, AUGUSTA, 
TWELVE YEARS OF AGE, 
CHAPTER I, 
The winter of 1690 was the last in the 
lives of many young men from Schenec- 
tady, Salmon Fails, and many other 
frontier settlements between New Hamp- 
shire and New York, especially at 
Schenectady, where the garrison, be- 
lieving themselves secure, built two 
large, snow images in place of sentinels; 
and when the French and Indians at- 
tacked the fort, they found the place 
defenceless. But the settlers realized 
their folly when they found themselves 
started from their beds by the shrill 
war cry of the Waubanakee Indians. 
Nearly sixty of the inhabitants were 
massacred on the spot, while about half 
as many were carried into captivity. 
Among the latter was a boy about ten 
years of age. His parents had been 
killed by the-Indians, and he was march- 
ing by the side of a young man who was 
about twenty-four years old. His name 
was Harold Hartford. He was a Cap- 
tain of a company of colonial troops, 
and he was very kind to the little boy at 
his side, often carrying him on his back 
for short distances, until they reached 
Lake George, where they embarked in 
light birch bark canoes, and paddled 
rapidly over the water until night came 
on, when they paddled to a large island 
which lay directly before them. Here 
they landed, and prepared to encamp for 
the night. 
The squaws were busily at work 
around the campfires, and some of the 
Indians were smoking their pipes in the 
wigwams, when the shrill war whoop of 
a Mohawk Indian was heard. The 
warriors smoked on in silence, though 
surprise was plainly indicated in their 
looks. In a few moments -the same 
sound was heard again. This time it 
brought forth a decided response from 
the lips of the Waubanakees, who 
snatched their rifles and rushed forth 
from their wigwams just in time to see 
a stream of flame issue from the summit 
of a small knoll, with the report of a 
rifle, and to hear the death yell of one 
of their chiefs. 
But the flash of the rifle on the sum- 
mit of the knoll had disclosed to view 
the tall form of Moskwa, a Mohawk 
chief, and a large number of Waubana- 
kees started in immediate pursuit. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Captain Hartford started suddenly at 
the war whoop of the Waubanakees, and 
wondering what it meant, stuck his 
head out of the opening in the wigwam 
just in time to hear the death yell of 
the chief, and see the form of Moskwa 
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disappear behind the knoll. 
ina minute what it meant, and taking 
the little boy, Charley Wilmot, managed 
to steal out of the wigwam when the 
squaws were not looking. He hurried 
along, knowing that his light moccasins 
would leave no trail in the light snow, 


footsteps, to where the canoes were 
drawn up on the beach. He launched 
in the bottom, paddled as swiftly as he 
could toward the western shore of the 
lake. But he had only gone about half 
way when he heard the splash of paddles 
approaching him. He paddled to the 
southward a few rods, and laid himself 
down full length in the bottom of the 
canoe, and looking over the top, saw a 
canoe glide by, a short distance above 
him. There were five persons in the 
canoe, but it was too dark to tell who 
they were; but they were paddling 
toward the western shore of the lake; 
therefore, he concluded that they must 
be Iroquois, and paddled on as if they 
were not there, while they took no 
notice whatever of him, which appeared 
to him as rather strange, for they might 
have been Waubanakees for all he knew. 
But they were not Waubanakees. Four 
of them were Mohawks, while the other 
was a white man. Nobody knew his 
real name, but everybody called him the 
Firefly. One of the four Indians was 
Moskwa, but the others were of no 
distinction. 

It took about fifteen minutes for Hart- 
ford to reach the shore, and when he 
did, he shouldered his canoe and built 
acampfire behind a clump of willows. 
It had got well under way, and he was 
warming his hands and feet, when a 
voice said cheerfully, in English: 

“Well, stranger, I don’t take you for 
a Frencher.” 

Hartford turned around and beheld a 
tall man with a weather-beaten face, 
who was about forty, or thereabouts, 
but who looked as if he must be much 
older, standing a short distance off, and 
scanning him from head to foot. He 
replied that he was an Englishman; 
whereupon the man said, with an ap- 
proving nod: 

“T thought so. What's your name?” 

‘“‘My name is Hartford, Captain Hart- 
ford,”’ was the reply. 

“You can call me Jesse,’ said the 
other. “It’s as good a name as any, and 
better than my own.” 

There was a few moments’ silence, 
and then Jesse led Hartford to another 
campfire, around which four Indians 
were seated. Jesse, Hartford and 
Charley all seated themselves and break- 
fasted heartily, after which the latter 
slept for some time. 

CHAPTER IIL. 

The moment Moskwa disappeared, he 
started on the run for the upper end of 
the island. It took him a very short 
time to get to the spot where his canoe 
was moored. He sprang on board, 
seized a paddle, and with his four com- 
rades, paddled for the Mohawk side of 
the lake. When they had gone about 
half way, Jesse exclaimed, suddenly: 

“There’s a canoe drifting.” 

Moskwa held up one finger. 

“One,”’ said Jesse, seizing his paddle, 
and taking longer and deeper strokes 
than he had before. The result of this 
was that their canoe arrived at the 
beach some time before Hartford’s, and 
Jesse surprised him in the manner 
already des.ribed. 


* * * * a“ + * 


They had finished their meal some 
time ago, and the Indians were smoking 
their pipes, when there was a sudden 
crashing of branches, and a large moose 
bounded from the forest and waded into 
the water until it was about four feet 
deep, when he turned, and with a de- 
fiant shake of his head, waited for the 
oncoming hounds, At this very mo- 
ment, however, the youngest Indian 
raised his rifle and fired at the moose, 
which merely shook his head as the 
bullet whizzed past him, though he was 
greatly startled at the strange echoes 
which the mountains gave back. He 
showed that he was startled, also, by 
swimming along near the shore for a 
hundred yards, and bounding into the 
woods. Five minutes later, six canoes 
shot from the island where the Wau- 
banakees were encamped, and _pro- 
ceeded swiftly toward the western shore. 

CHAPTER IV. 
There was snow on the ground, of 
course, for it was in December, but 
there was no ice on the lake yet, unless 
it was near the shore. This was for- 
tunate for the French and Indians, who 
could proceed much faster in their 
canoes than otherwise. Jesse well knew 
this, and he and Moskwa were con- 
versing on the subject when the baying 
of the hounds in chase of the moose 
grew nearer; and at last they burst from 
the cover of the forest, exhibiting every 
sign of fury when they found the trail 
was not to be recovered, and making 
such an uproar that when at last their 
owner appeared, it was with great diffi- 
culty that he could quiet them. 
Meanwhile, the canoes were gradually 
approaching the shore, while the Mo- 
hawks prepared for an immediate de- 
parture; and they hastened away just 
in time, also, for they had just dis- 
appeared in the woods when the Wau- 
banakees landed. The owner of the 
hounds, however, had proved that he 
was able to take care of his person, by 
burying himself in the depths of the 
forest long before that event occurred 
If Hartford, who first saw the Wau- 
banakees, had not been deficient in eye- 
sight, he could have told how many 
Indians were in pursuit; but as it was 
he did not know. And the Mohawks, 
ignorant of the number of their pur- 
suers, shaped their course toward a 
small but very swift stream. This 
stream was not frozen over, for the 
current was too swift for that; there- 
fore, when they reached it, it was 
crossed as easily as possible, while they 
made a broad trail on the other side for 
some little distance, retracing their foot- 
steps carefully back to the stream, 
where they all embarked in the canoe 
which had been brouglit with them. 
It did not need to be paddled, but Jesse 
sat at the helm, steering it down the 
swift current until it floated on the 
waters of Lake Champlain. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Such Is Fate. 

Long she stood at the window and 
mused. The rays of the setting sun 
entangled themselves in her Titian 
hair or surrounded her glorious height 
of five feet eight inches with an aureole 
halo. Proud, queenly, limbed like a 
goddess, she was indeed a magnificent 
specimen of femininity. ‘Strange,” 
she muttered. Then a soft, half-pity- 
ing, half-happy smile flitted across her 
face like a gleam of April sunshine. 
“Strange,” she said again, “to think 
that I, who only six short months ago 
was the quarterback of the Emanci- 
pated Maidens’ football eleven, should 
have lost my heart to a man whose col- 
lar isa size and a half smaller than 
mine. But such is fate. And I love 
him!” Carelessly picking up a forty- 
pound dumb-bell she tossed it out of 
the window and across the lot, and 
then sought her boudoir. 





—I really heard,” said the major, 
“of a man who sold his vote for a gal- 
lon of whisky.” ‘‘Shocking!” ‘Yes. 
If the suffrage of a free-borm American 
citizen is not worth a barrel smash my 





beaver!”—Atlanta Constitution, 
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“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arcuer, M. D., 
111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
of supererogation to endorse it. Few arethe 
intelligent ‘amilies who do not keep 
within easy ~ 


Castcoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhcea. Eructation, 

Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
gestion, 

Without injurious medication, 





“For several years I have recommended 
Four ‘ Castoria, * and shall always continue to 
do ~ as it has invariably produced beneficial 
results. 


Epwry F. Parpes, M. D., 





CaarLos Martyn, D.D., 
New York City. 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. 


A SAFE HOME 


ferred Treasury Stock at par. 
ary 15th, 1895, will be entitled to 
cent., payable on that date. 
stock is not assessable. 


LEANDER VALENTINE, 
R. D. WOODMAN, 


N. A. BROW N, Foster & 
LEMUEL LANE, Treas. 
C. L. HUBBARD, Boston, 





: JERRARD’ 





























Subscribers 


Par value of stock, $10 per share. 
By order of Directors. 


Treasurer Westbrook 
J. C. SCATES, Scates & Co., Druggists. Westbrook, Me. 


Haskeli Silk Co., 
Applications for stock should be made to C. L. HUBBARD, Treas., Westbrook, Me 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES L 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


roduce earlier tables t 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE, Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, Maine. 


“The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
New York City. 


Tox Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New Yor. 


INVESTMENT! 


In order to extend their business the Scates Medical Company of 
Westbrook, Maine, offers for subscription a limited amount of its Pre- 


to the before Febru- 
a Semi-Annual Dividend of 4 per 


This 


same 


F. E. RICHARDS, Pres. U. M. Life Ins. Co., Portland, Me. 


Westbrook Trust Co. 
Trust Co. 


Pres. 


Westbrook, Me. 
Westbrook, Me, 


Brown, Machinists, 


Mass. 
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an any other on earth. 
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H 
Gye buy their seed directly from the growers; for 

this reason we raise largely the most risky 
kinds, especially Cabbage and Onion Seed. This 
latier is extra fine this season, 
tains more varieties of vegetable seed, and none more 
of the new that are really good—see outside cover 
for an illustrated selection from our new special- 
ties, which we will sell at half rates. Catalogue free. 

J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, 


E most suecessful farmers and gardeners 


No catalogue con- 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. IL. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; his success is astonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 











You, should send _ for 
medicines and druggists’ 
goods to 








dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 
50 me Partridge’s 
opp. P. O., Augusta. You 
get the best at lowest 
prices,receive courteous 
and fair treatment, have 
the advantage of skill 
and experience in pre- 
paring medicines, and 
this place is the old es- 
tablished and_ reliable 
drug store of Kennebec 

county. 

State of Maine. 
x= NEBEC 83.—PrRoBATE Court—In the 
matter of the estate of Horace Williams: 
To the Hon. Judge of Probate: | : 

Respectfully represent David P. Kimball 
and James Van Deventer, Executors of the 
last will and testament of Horace Williams, 
late of Augusta, Me., deceased, of whose es- 
tate your Honor has jurisdiction, that it is im- 
portant that your Honor should fix a time 
and place for a full hearing upon the assess- 
ment of the taxes to be due from said estate 
under the provisions of chapter 146 of the 
laws of 1893. They therefore pray that your 
Honor will, after notice, order such hearing 
at which all parties interested may be present 

and be heard in the premises. 

January 12, A. D. 1895. 
Davip P. KrmpBatt, | Executors 
Jas. VAN DEVEN1ER, : 


By Heatu & Tvg.tL, Attorneys. 


ENNEBEC S8S.—In Probate Court, held 

at Augusta, within and for said county 

of Kennebec, on the second Monday of Janu- 
5. 


ary, A. D, 

On the foregoing petition, Ordered, That 
notice be given to all parties interested by 
publishing the foregoing petition and this 
order thereon three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in 
Augusta. in said county, prior to Monday, the 
18th day of February next, that they may 
then appear at aspecial term of the Probate 
Court, to be holden at Augusta, within and 
for said county, at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to be heard upon the assessment of the 
taxes upon said estate, under the provisions 
of law applicable to the taxation of collateral 
inheritances. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 

A : Howarp Owen, Register. 1 


NOTICE. 


HEREAS, notice has been given in writ- 
ing tothe Augusta. Savings Bank, that 
Deposit k No. 26,754, issued by said Bank 
is supposed to be lost, and a duplicate thereof 
is applied for—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
unless said deposit book is presented at said 
bank within six months from the third pub- 
lication of this notice, a duplicate book will 
be issued to the lawful otvner of said original 
eposit book, and the liability of said bank 
on account of said original deposit book an 
accrued dividends, will forever cease, as pro- 
vided by the laws of the State of Maine. 
Epwin C. Duprey, Treasurer. 
Augusta, Jan. 14, 1895. 3t11* 


FOR SALE. 








S| tion 


j GEO. A. COCHRANE. 


(Established 1861.) 
Exporter of American Produeé. 


(69 & 71 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


or Butter, cheese and apples I make a special- 


ty of, and any consingnments cntrusted to my 
care Will be sent to the most inviting market 
on arrival and tothe best houses in Europe 
with whom I have done business for many 
years. Liberal cash advances made on but 
ter and cheese consignments. Full informa- 
as to requirements of the 
foreign markets and weekly advices of 
of markets furnished on application. 





state 
| 

! nents — 
| Sheriff's Sale. 

_ KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution, where 
in William S. Badger and Joseph H. Manley, 
both of Augusta. in said county, co-partnerg 
as Badger & Manley, are creditors, and 
Warner Taylor and Melissa J. Taylor, both of 
said Augusta, are debtors, and will be sold 
by public auction, on Saturday, the twenty- 
third day of February, A, D. 1895, at three 


o’clock in the afternoon, at the office of 
Williamson & Burleigh, in said Augusta, the 
following described real estate, and all the 
right, title and interest which the said 
Warner Taylor and Melissa J. Taylor, or 


either of them has in and to the same, or had 
on the sixteenth day of July, A. D. 1894, the 
time when the same was attached on the 


original writ in the same suit, to wit: 

certain lot or parcel of land situated in said 
Augusta, on west side of Kennebec River, 
bounded and described as follows, to wit: 
Beginning in the east line of the Middle road 
(so called), at the point where the north line 


of land of F. M. Brann (formerly owned by 
C. M. Perry) strikes the said road; thence 
easterly in said F. M. Brann’s north line so 
farassaid Brann’s east line to an old hedge 
fence, being an extension of said Brann’s 
east line northerly across end of land herein 
conveyed; thence northerly by said old hedge 
fence and the extension thereof to land of 
Sophia Smiley’s south line; thence westerly 
by said Sophia Smiley’s south line to Middle 
road (so called), and thence by the east line 
|of Middle road southerly to land of F. M. 
! Brann, the point of beginning; containing 45 
acres be the same more or less. This deed is 
made subject to any and all rights of any and 
all parties in the eight-rod rangeway. 
Wo. H. Lipsy, Veputy Sheriff. 
January 15, 1895, 3tll 





Sheriff’s Sale. 

KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution, where- 
in Lendall Titcombof Augusta, in said county 
of Kennebec, is creditor, and Ella A. Hart- 
well of Madison, in the county of Somerset 
is debtor, and will be sold by public auction 
on Saturday, the twenty-third day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1895, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, at the office of 8. & L. Titcomb mn 
Augusta, in said county of Kennebec, the 
following described real estate, and all the 
right, title and interest which the said Ella 
A. Hartwell has in and to the same, or had on 
the twenty-third day of July, A. D. 1894, the 
time when the same was attached on the 
original writ in the same suit, to wit: 

A certain lot of land with the buildings 
thereon, situate in Augusta, on the west side 
of State street, bounded as follows: On the 
east by said State street; on the north by 
and of Samuel 8. Goodrich heirs; on_ the 
west by land of the heirs of the late John 
Dorr; and on the south by land of Mary 8. 
McKenney. Being the same premises for- 
merly occupied bythe late John H. Hartwell. 

Mm. H. 


January 14, 1896. 


—_ 


Lissy, Deputy Sherif. 
3tll 





Sheriff’s Sale. 


_ KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution where- 
in Lendall Titcomb of Augusta, in said county 
—Administrator on the estate of Samuel Tit- 
comb, late of said Augusta—is creditor, an 

Ella A. Hartwell of Madison, in the county o 

Somerset, is debtor, and will be sold by public 
auction on Saturday, the twenty-third. day of 
February, A. D. 1895, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, at the office of 8. & L. Titcomb in 
Augusta, ur said county of Kennebec, the fol- 
lowing described real estate, and all the right, 
title and interest which the said Ella A. Hart- 
well has in and to the same, or had on the 23d 


said street; on the north by land 
of Samuel 8. Goodrich heirs; on the west b: 
land of the heirs of the late John Dorr, an 
on the south by land of Mary 8. McKenney. 
being the same premises formerly occupied 
by the late John H. Hartwell. 

m. H. Lipsy, Deputy Sheriff. 
January 14th, 1895. 3tl1 





State of Maine. 


KENNEBEC 88: LF re 

To Arthur Hadden of Elmira, in the State 
of New York: 

Whereas, Arthur Hadden on the 28th day 
of September, A. D. 1893, mortgaged to Henry 
O. Nichols of Augusta, in the County of Ken- 
nebec and State of Maine, the following goods 
and chattels, viz: The steam engine and 
boiler which is now in the engine house of the 
former pant factory building on Gage street in 
said Augusta, together with and including 
all attachments, piping and belting thereto 
belonging, to secure payment of three hun- 
dred dollars, which mortgage is recorded in 
the city recofds of the city of Augusta, Book 
13 Page 230; whereas, the conditions of said 
mortgage have been broken, now, therefore, 
notice is hereby given of my intention to fore- 
close said mortgage for breach of its con- 
ditions. Henry O. NICHOLS. 








{pases shane in ‘ equaiten. Will be 

t . a 

5 ee » MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 
Augusta, Nov. 19, 1894. tf 


By C. W. Jongs, his Attorney. 
Augusta, Jan, 14, 1894. 3ti1* 
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viems of Maine Petos 


~saturday’s storm was & dahgerous one 
vr the coast. 

ee of Portland is to put upon 

sha market a two per cent. loan. 

» w. Cooper of East Machias was 
- padly bitten about the face and 

poos | py a strange dog, one day last week. 

of ost office has been established at 
Bh Piscataquis county, and Elbridge 

t Merrill appointed Postmaster. 

"an total amount of costs in criminal 

+» Aroostook county, the past 

as $5,941.16. 

Horace E. Parlin, wife of En- 
sneer Parlin of the Maine Central, died 

Geaay in Bangor. The remains were 

sony: Skowhegan for burial. 

< Whitney of Harrison employs 

t w mill getting out spool 

handle from 8 to 10 cords 


year, wi 
Mrs. 


C. 
men a 
strips. 
daily. 

Owing to failing health, H. L. Kelley 
has resigned, and W. W. Merrill will be 
elected Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Fairtield. ; 

Eugene Hurd, a life prisoner in the 
state prison at Thomaston, who was sen- 
tenced for the murder of his brother, 
Howard, at Harmony, 18 insane. 

patents have been granted Henry T. 
Spencer of Biddeford for a stop motion 
for carding engines, and to Fred E. Love- 
joy of Portland, for an automatic liquid 
measure. 

With $25,000 in its treasury, Penob- 
scot county is making plans to remodel 
their old, antiquated court house. 
fetter tear down the old, and erect a 
new one from the foundation. 

Lieut. John L. Pierce died at Machias, 
last week, after a lingering illness. He 
edin the Sixth Maine, was promi- 
ong Grand Army men, and was 
port of Machias for ten 


t his sa 
They 


serv 
nent am 
collector of the 
years. 

“The brokerage firm of Pullen & 
Crocker (Stanley T. Pullen, formerly of 
the Portland Press) has failed. The 
failure is said to have been caused by 
the drop in wheat, which has gone still 
jower since the firm suspended. 

Mr. Robert Gould of Dexter died very 
suddenly a few days ago, no such event 
being thought of until his wife ascended 
the stairs to call him to breakfast. 
From the serenity of his whole attitude 
and countenance it was inferred that he 
passed away tranquilly during his sleep. 

Sheriff Viles, of Somerset county, has 
appointed F, L. Smith of Pittsfield a 
deputy, in place of Hanover S. Nicker- 
son, who has held that office for the 
past two years, There were two other 
candidates in the field, Nickerson and 
(, H. Haskell, the latter editor of the 
Pittsfield Advertiser. 

A dispatch was received on Friday, 
announcing the sudden death of Horace 
W. Hibbard, in St. Louis, Mo., which 
occurred on the previous day, caused by 
heart failure. He was general freight 
agent of the Vandalia railroad in that 
State. He wasa son of thelate Timothy 
Hibbard of East Dover, who died a few 
months ago. 

A largely attended meeting of the 
stockholders of the Wiscasset & Quebec 
Railroad, Thursday, voted to bond the 
road for $400,000, to build the road to 
Burnham, and to a connection with the 
Bangor & Aroostook and Canadian Pa- 
cific. The issue of $300,000 in bonds 
voted last October was cancelled. Gen- 
eral Manager Fogg has resigned. 

The Ammen ram Katahdin, in com- 
mand of Captain O. C. Oliver, left the 
Bath Iron Works at 6.30 A. M., Wednes- 
day, for Boston, to go into the dry dock 
at the Charlestown navy yard. The 
large tug Knickerbocker, Captain Colby, 
went with the ram as aconvoy. The 
departure of the Katahdin was signal- 
ized by the blasts of a number of steam 
whistles as a parting salute, which was 
responded to by the stentorian whistle 
of the ram, 

Mrs. Fred Timm did a plucky thing at 
her home on Bridge street, Belfast, the 
other afternoon. She was alone in the 
house, and smelled smoke. Going to 
the shed, she found a brisk fire among 
the kindling wood and other stuff in the 
room. She did not give an alarm, but 
taking two pails, and letting one fill at 
the kitchen faucet while she carried the 
other to the fire, she soon extinguished 
it, Her nearest neighbor did not know 
of the fire until it was all over. 

Capt. A. E. Work of Bath, master of 
ship St. Mark of New York, died at the 
Parker House in Boston, Thursday, of 
pneumonia. He was 61 years of age. 
He was stricken blind during a recent 
voyage from the Phillippine Islands. 
He had been sailing master of large 
vessels for 41 years. The past five years 
he was master of the St. Mark, being 
engaged most of the time in the Cali- 
fornia trade. He has been very success- 
ful, never having lost a vessel. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter, who 
teside in Bath, where the body was 
taken, 

Mrs. George Vose of Warren, an old 
lady 78 years of age, wandered away 
from her home, Monday morning, in a 
State of aberration, and was frozen to 
death. She had been slightly deranged 
“rsome time. Some neighbors passing 
the house noticed the bedroom window 
smashed in, and on close inspection, 
found blood on the window sill. This 
- to a search, which resulted as above. 

1@ old lady had evidently made her 
scape from the house through the win- 

Ow, after smashing it. She was found 
r ut thicty mds from the house, 
reseed in her night clothes and stock- 
ngs, quite dead. Her body was still 


exible, but her limb 
Were frozen stiff s and extremities 





PROBATE COURBT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


W. W. Norcross of Readfield was ap- 
ea Admin'strator on the estate of 
ew B. Winslow of Readfield. Amy 

Dudley of Readfield was appointed 

aDatratrix on the estate of Martin 
Che udley of Readfield. Sarah D. 
i wearer dan Winslow was appointed 

. x on estate of 
©. Chamberlain of Winslow. nee 
F, Sinmons of Hallowell was 
EI _ Guardian of Geo. R. and 
4 Abigail Dingley of Litchfield. 
. diate ummond of Waterville was 
i ‘nted Guaidian of Carrie F. Cannon 

Winslow, insane, 
of With Provec, approved and allowed: 

" dc ‘am Gailand of Gardiner; Charles 

f ir of Gardiner appointed Executor. 
Sera itt A Packard of Readfield; 

i = Breel of Readfield appointed 
— me & John McKenney of Gar- 
Pointed ary McKenney of Gardiner ap- 
a Executrix. Of Frederick (. 
of je of Augusta; Nellie L. Perkins 

A auate appointed Executrix. Of 

Clancy of Augusta; Mary 
Aigusta appointed Adminis- 
h will annexed. Of Susan G. 
Mt of Augusta; H. F. Blanchard 
earine appointed Executor. <A 

i Ba BM = last named 

> ~esday, and parties opposing it 
Sppenitice that they shes cates’ tn 

": or the decree allowing the will. 

of Pa “\_ of Insolvency, the creditors 

W Narshall of Waterville having 
he rece em Position of 30 per cent., 
Rh owed a discharge. m. A. 
A dise ~- Augusta received a disch 
St was issued to Amos N. 
of 
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their = having been effected with 


Hood’s Cured 


After 


Others Failed 


Scrofula in the Neck—Bunches All 
Cone Now. 





WA es 
We Mase £ N) 


Sangervi:ie, Maine. 








“©. I. Hood & Oo., Lowell, Mass.: 
“Gentlemen:—I feel that I cannot say enough 
in favor of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. For five years 
I have been troubled with scrofula in my neck 
and throat. Several kinds of medicines which 
I tried did not do me any good, and when I com- 
menced to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla there were 
large bunches on my neck so sore that I could 


Hood’ss=* Cures 


parill® 


not bear the slightest touch. When I had taken 
one bottle of this medicine, the soreness had 
gone, and before I had finished the second the 
bunches had entirely disappeared.” BLANCHE 
ATWOOD, Sangerville, Maine. 

N.B. Ifyou decide to take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Filla do not be induced to buy any other. 





Hood’s Pills cure constipation by restor- 
ing the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal 











Waterville received a discharge. This 
includes the firm, and Charles E. Lessor 
and Wm. S. Lessor as_ individuals. 
H. A. Priest of Vassalboro was chosen 
Assignee of Wm. H. Tyler of Winslow; 
and Lewis A. Burleigh of Augusta was 
appointed Assignee of John J. McGraw 
of Augusta, 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 





—Pleasant River Grange, No. 169, 
Milo. List of officers for 1895: 

Master—I. F. Hobbs. 

Overseer—G. R. Hoxie. 

Lecturer—I. E. Sherburne. 

Chaplain—Mrs. S. T. Severance. 

Steward—E. E. Severance. 

Assistant Steward—J. W. Monroe. 

Treasurer—B. F. Manter. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. J. Hobbs. 

Ceres—Mrs. E, E. Sherburne. 

Pomona—Mrs. 8. A. Stanchfield. 

Flora—Mrs. E. L. Monroe. 

Lady Ass’t Steward—M. E. Hobbs. 

Gate Keeper—J. R. Stanchfield. 

—Tuesday, Jan. 15, by invitation of 
Pleasant River Grange of Milo, a good 
delegation of Resolute Grange visited 
them. Bro. Tibbetts, assisted by Sister 
Crandlemire, very pleasantly installed 
the officers of Pleasant River Grange 
into their several chairs in the morning. 
After an hour happily spent in social 
enjoyment, work was resumed with the 
following programme: Reading of 
clippings by all present; select readings 
by Bro. Manter, Sister Monroe; remarks 
on the topic, “‘The Grange, past, present 
and future.’”’ The first topic, ‘‘The 
Grange twenty years ago,’’ was pleasant- 
ly opened by Bro. Barton of Brownville, 
followed by Bro. Tibbetts, with remarks 
on the outlook of our order to-day, then 
by Sister Gerrish, with thoughtful 
prophecy for the future. Bros. Herrick 
and Sands of Pleasant River Grange 
added timely suggestions, the general 
feeling seeming to be that the time was 
too brief for a full discussion of so 
suggestive a topic. So we were obliged 
to part and carry home this one thought: 
The Grange is and will be what its mem- 
bers make it. L. J. Hosss. 

—The Grange in Freedom has installed 
its officers, and began the new year with 
every indication of success, as in the 
"past. 

—The day session of Cushnoc Grange 
held Jan. 23, was one of the best in the 
history of this Grange. The attendance 
was goodand everybody in good spirits. 
The forenoon was devoted to conferring 
the third and fourth degrees with the 
usual harvest feast at noon. AtiP. M. 
the meeting was called to order and the 
business of the day completed, after 
which the following literary programme 
was carried out: Music, selections, an 
original poem, entitled America’s Flower, 
Mrs. O. H. Brown; lecture, Colorings of 
Birds, Animals, Fishes, ete., Prof. 
Thompson of South China; reports; 
quite a number of the brothers reported 
what crops they had the best success 
with also those they had the least suc- 
cess with the last year. W. S. Weeks 
said his best crop was corn, 10 acres for 
ensilage. G. L. Weeks, beets, raised 
wholly on commercial fertilizer; Brother 
O. H. Brown raised three tons squashes 
on one-half acre. Other reports were, 
one corn, another potatoes, some, all 
their crops good. The meeting was en- 
livened with good music and at the close 
all went to their homes feeling the day 
had been well spent. 

—Pomona Grange will meet with 
Sidney Grange, Thursday, Feb. 7th, with 
the following programme: Forenoon— 
9.45, opening exercises; 10, business; 
10.30, conferring degrees; 11, considera- 
tion of recommendations of special com- 
mittee on special days with premiums 
for fruit, canned goods and dairy pro- 
ducts—each Grange is requested to con- 
tribute to cover expenses of same; 12, 
hour for dinner. Afternoon—1.30, sing- 
ing by Grange and short programme by 
Sidney Grange; 2, question, ‘‘Land, Lo- 
cation and General Arrangement of Or- 
chard to be profitable in Kennebec 
County.”’ Paper on question by Bro. G. 
F. Bowman of Sidney. The following 
brothers have been invited to be present 
and speak on the question: Sanford 
Clark of China, W. P. Atherton of Hallo- 
well, C. M. Weston of Belgrade, G. M. 
Twitchell of Augusta; followed by gen- 
eral discussion.‘ Evening—If pleasant, 
an illustrated lecture by G. M. Twitchell, 
“The Business Side of Fertilizing.” The 
views will show growing crops. The 
lecture will be followed by questions and 
discussion. 

—The next regular meeting of Som- 
erset County Pomona Grange, No. 6, 
will be with Athens, No. 257, at Athens, 
Tuesday, Feb. 12th, at 10 A. M. Pro- 
gramme: Opening ceremonies; song by 
the choir; order of business; address of 
welcome, Sister R. H. Boothby; response, 
Sister Emma Pennell; song by the 
choir; select reading, Sister L. C. 
Williams; select reading, Sister T. J. 
Calden; solo, Sister Mabel Judkins; 
comments on the life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln, Bro. 8S. F. Emerson; 
recitation, Sister M. J. Might; solo, Sis- 
ter Pepper; topic, ‘‘How I would keep 
house if I were a woman,”’ Bros. Lewis 
Beal, A. E. Bosworth and Lester Hol- 
way; song by the choir; question, 
“What legislation would benefit farm- 
ers?” Bros. Ansel Holway, Alonzo 
Smith and S. H. Goodwin; remarks for 
the good of the order; reading and 
adopting the minutes; closing cere- 





monies. . 
EvGENne DANFORTH, Lecturer. 


Communications. 
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butter not consumed at the farm finds a 
ready market in Boston, one man hand- 
ling it all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pease began life on the 
farm with a very small capital, and, 
mainly by their own exertions, they now 
have one of the most comfortable and 
pleasant farm homes in the country, free 
of all debt. Mr. Pease attributes his 
success in dairying to good breed, good 
feed and a good wife! 


For the Maine Farmer. 
ABOUT WOMEN. 


BY H. K. BAKER, 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, the great New 
York city reformer, has pronounced his 
judgment against woman suffrage. The 
most radical men are conservative in 
some things, and often the most con- 
servative are radical in spots. We all 
draw a line somewhere. I have seen in 
the Daily Journal a report (no doubt im- 
perfect) of Rev. Mr. Cummings’ lecture 
on this and collateral subjects. Mr. C. 
is a captivating speaker, and his opinions 
are entitled to weight. But the last 
word has not yet been said on the topic 
of his lecture. Judges and legislators 
and great men have resisted and rejected 
the suffrage movement of the women. 
But it does not follow that the humblest 
individual shall have nothing to say. 

Mr. Cummings says that Moses was a 
great man, but his mother was a slave. 
What does he mean us to infer from 
that? Is it that it is no matter what the 
mother of a great,man was, and that all 
she has to do is to bear ason, and leave 
the rest to Providence or fate? I have 
no doubt that Moses’ mother was a 
woman of high principle and intelligence, 
and that it was by her shrewdness his 
life was saved; and furthermore that in 
the early years when she had the care 
and contrel of the boy, she instilled into 
his mind the seeds of godliness, that all 
the arts of Pharaoh’s daughter and 
Egyptian teachers could not afterwards 
eradicate. Some one has said, ‘‘When 
God means to have a great man, He first 
makes a great woman for his mother.” 
Men write the histories, and the lives of 
women find small place in them. But 
we know something of the ‘mother of 
George Washington, the mother of John 
Quincy Adams, the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln. Garfield’s mother was worthy 
of the kiss he gave her in _ public 
on his inauguration day. The mothers 
of W. C. Bryant and James Russell 
Lowell had much to do with mak- 
ing them what they were. The 
mothers of Frances E. Willard and 
of Catherine Booth, molded their charac- 
ters. Has Mr. Cummings forgotten Su- 
sanna Wesley, the mother of Methodism, 
who trained John Wesley and Charles 
Wesley, the great preacher and the great 
hymnist? and Barbara Heck, the nurs- 
ing mother of American Methodism? 
Thousands of other mothers, if their 
names were but known, have fitted their 
sons for great and good careers in life. 

But Mr. Cummings says Ahe entrance 
of women into various occupations has 
reduced the wages of men. The diffi- 
culty of this assertion is, that the wages 
of men have not been reduced, but are 
higher now than they were fifty years 
ago when women filled none of these 
occupations. And this although we 
have opened wide our doors to Irishmen, 
Canadians, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, 
Russians, Jews, etc., who compete with 
our own workers. 

Then we have the old stock argument 
that women were intended for wives. 
Let that be admitted; but were they 
made for nothing else? In the States 
of Massachusetts and New York, each, 
there are about 100,000 more women 
than men. What shall we do with 
them? It will hardly do to take a cen- 
sus of them, and kill off the surplus. 
In some heathen countries they drown 
the female infants as soon as they are 
born; but to massacre 100,000 adults 
would be worse than the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. They must support 
themselves, or some one must support 
them. 

But if women are intended for wives, 
are not men intended for husbands, alse? 
Yet probably there are in each of these 
States 100,000 men who do not marry, 
and perhaps 50,000 in Maine. This in- 
creases the number of females unpro- 
vided. Shall we force these men to 
marry, or shall the women who might 
be their wives, but are not, learn to take 
care of themselves? 

Complaint is made that girls are not 
educated to do housework and make 
homes. When were they so educated? 
In our old school laws, female teachers 
were only to be examined in reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic. 
Many never got as far asthat. They 
learned to spin, and perhaps to weave. 
As to cooking in those days, it was an 
art that was little known, and the teach. 
ing and facilities for doing it are now 
much improved. 

But are boys educated to be good 
husbands? Mr. Cummings gives the 
number of divorces, and he says the 
majority of these are on complain‘s of 
the wives. What does this prove? The 
fair inference is that there are so many 
idle, careless, unloving and brutal hus- 
bands, who are either unfaithful, in- 
temperate, or abuse and desert their 
wives. 

It is said the education of girls does 
not fit them for domestic life. How is 
it with the education of young men, 
with the brutal hazing, the rough foot 
ball, the racing contests, the reckless 
disregard of college rules, and the fre- 
quent dissipation? Which of these 
things prepares them for domestic life, 
or for female society? A man may lift 
his hat to a lady on the street, and give 
up his seat to one in acar, but if he 
goes home and swears at his wife, 
sister, or mother, is he a gentleman? 

But it is said women do not know 
enough to vote. Admit that this is true 
of many women. Is it not true of many 
men? The several parties make their 
nominations. What do we know about 
the candidates? There may be a few of 
them we are acquainted with; the rest 
we take on trust, if we vote for them. 
It is undeniable that no party has yet 
been formed which invariably selects its 
candidates for their qualifications for 
office. 

The opponents of women’s progress 
seem to attribute the numerous divorces 
to the education of women. A little 
reflection will correct this error. Look 
about you. Are the divorces usually 
found amongst the men and women weil 
educated? There are some in the 
wealthy families, but mostly arising 
from dissipation. But most of the 
divorces are found amongst those not 
educated, or very imperfectly so. The 
better a woman’s education, the better 
wife and mother she will make. -If her 
husband is a man of culture and in- 
telligence, she is his companion, his 
counselor, his bosom friend; and she 
will train up ber children in the way 
they should go. i 
Think of the influence of such a wife 
and mother. It is pervading and last- 
ing. The sons and daughters of an 
amiable, ignorant mother may love her, 
but she cannot be the power for good to 
them as she could and will be if cultured 
—— —— The influence of an 
ntelligent mother, especially if pio 

will be life-long over wap te 
As to women voting, that will come 








in time, and the world will be astonished 
that it was ever otherwise. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY H. H. OSGOOD, 


Somerset Pomona held its annual meet- 
ing with the Skowhegan Grange on Jan. 
8th and 9th. .The attendance was the 
largest in its history. The Assistant 
Steward reported 250 present. The ad- 
dress of welcome by Sister H. Robinson, 
and the response by Sister N. H. Vining 
of St. Albans were of much interest and 
received hearty applause. 
The reports of thie officers show the 
County Grange to be in a very prosper- 
ouscondition, Each subordinate Grange 
has been favored with a meeting of the 
Pomona during the year, and both the 
Worthy Master and Secretary have been 
present at all of these meetings. The 
Pomona has 667 members in good stand- 
ing. 

The following officers were elected.for 
the ensuing year: 
Master—E. H. Tobey, Somerset Grange. 


Overseer—Lester Holway, Fairfield 
Grange. 
Lecturer—Eugene Danforth, Svlon 
Grange. 
Steward—Geo. Savage, New Portland 
Grange. 


Assistant Steward—A. E. Bosworth, 


East Madison Grange. 
Chaplain—L. C. Jewett, East Madison 


Grange. 

\ Secretary—S. F. Emerson, Skowhegan 
Grange. 

Treasurer—N. H. Vining, St. Albans 


Grange. 

Gate Keeper—L. F. Butler, Starks 
Grange. 

Pomona—Sister Lester Holway, Fair- 


field Grange. 
Flora—Sister S. F. Emerson, Skowhe- 


gan Grange. 
Ceres—Sister Ella H. Crowell, Skow- 


hegan Grange. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Sister A. E. 
Bosworth, East Madison Grange. 

Brother X. A. Withee, Skowhegan 
Grange, was elected trustee. 

It was voted to recommend the ap- 
pointment of two deputies, and Sister N. 
H. Vining, and Brother Ansel Holway 
were selected by ballot for such recom- 
mendations. On Tuesday evening aclass 
of 26 were instructed in the mysteries of 
the fifth degree, and after much disap- 
pointment were permitted to look upon 
the beautiful Court of Pomona. Then 
followed the installation of the officers. 
By vote of the Grange, Sister May A. 
Bowman of Fairfield Grange, was invited 
to perform this service. She was assist- 
ed by Brother George E. Tibbetts of the 
same Grange. 

The exercises were most impressively 
conducted, causing all to feel that not 
only the officers but the members had 
taken upon themselves most solemn ob- 
ligations upon the keeping of which de- 
pended the welfare and progress of the 
order. The topic for discussion, ‘‘How 
I would farm if I were a man,” was hand- 
led in such a manner by Sisters Lewis, 
Beal, R. H. Boothby and L. H. Moulton, 
as to give most pleasing instruction to 
the brothers. 

Manya farm will be better tilled, the 
buildings kept orderly, the front yards 
kept neatly ornamented, and the farm- 
ing tools put away when not in use, be- 
cause of the pertinent and forcible words 
of these sisters. A valuable essay upon 
Industry was read by Sister Georgie 
Tobey. 

A very instructive paper by Sister 
Ella H. Crowell was entitled ‘‘The Seven 
Wonders of the Nineteenth Century.” 
They were named in the following order: 
ist, the bridge over the Frith of Forth; 
2d, the Brooklyn bridge; 3d, the Effiel 
tower, 1000 feet high; 4th, the tunnel 
through the Alps, 914 miles long; 5th, 
the new acqueduct to supply the city of 
New York with water; 6th, the Missis- 
sippi jetties; 7th, the blasting away of 
the ledges under water in Hellgate, that 
had previously greatly hindered and 
imperilled navigation. 

Your correspondent read a paper on 
“The Feeding of Plants.’”’ The literary 
exercises, consisting of vocal and in- 
strumental music, solo and chorus sing- 
ing, and readings and recitations, gave 
much pleasure to all. ‘Of our many 
meetings, this was the best,’’ was the 
hearty testimony of all. 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
FRANKLIN GRANGE, 





The following officers of Franklin 
Grange, No. 124, Bryant’s Pond, were 
publicly installed Jan. 5th, by H. H. 
Cushman, Past Master: 


Master—William S. Davis. 
Overseer—H. H. Cushman. 
Lecturer—Geo. Q. Perham. 
Steward—Frank Davis. 
Assistant Steward—E, H. Pike. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Stella M. 
Bowker. 
Chaplain—Hannah Bryant. 
Secretary—H. C. Bacon. 
Treasurer—Geo. L. Cushman. 
Pomona—Fannie Brooks. 
Ceres—Georgia Bisbee. 
Flora—Pearl M. Bowker. 
Gate Keeper—Archie D. Felt. 


Four years ago this Grange, then num- 
bering about one hundred and _ thirty 
members, was holding its meetings in 
the town hall, in this village, which 
they hired for that purpose. The hall 
was small and there were many incon- 
veniences, and the question came up 
about building and owning a new hall. 
The Grange at this time hada fund of 
less than $600, and the project was 
looked upon with distrust by many, but 
by the persistent efforts of afew per- 
severing ones the work was begun, and 
this is the result. To-day we have a 
well finished building, 40x72, with a 
fine piazza across one end. Up stairs 
we have two fine ante-rooms, and a fine 
hall, 40x40, with an excellent hard wood 
floor. Back of this we have a stage, 
40x15, well equipped with scenery and 
a fine drop curtain; also an organ. 
Below, on the ground floor, we have a 
commodious dining hall, with tables 
arranged for seating about 100 people. 
This hall is all finished, and furnished 
with a fine cookiug range, a long, iron 
sink, and a full supply of dishes to set 
the tables. Back of this there is an un- 
finished room which is rented for a 
store room, 

This building, with all its furniture 
and equipments, the Grange now owns 
free and clear of debt, and the member- 
ship is two bundred and fifteen. We 
do not wish to be thought boastful, 
although of course we are proud of our 
work; but we have written the above to 
illustrate the truth of the maxim that 





“In union there is strength,” for during 


the entire progress of the work, almost 
perfect harmony and union has pre- 
vailed among our members. All little 
differences of opinion have cheerfully 
yielded to the will of the majority. To 
the ladies of the Grange who have 
labored untiringly, much of the credit 
is due in raising funds. Much of the 
labor on the building was given by the 
members, and quite a large part of the 
lathing was done by the ladies, In 
many cases where entertainments have 
been held, the ladies have cooked din- 
ners or suppers and brought them, 
waited on the tables, washed dishes, 
&c., and then paid the money for their 
own dinners or suppers in common with 
every one else. A dramatic club, organ- 
ized by the younger Grange members, 
has assisted largely, and turned many 
dollars into the treasury. We beg par- 
don for intruding so much upon your 
valuable space, but we are always in- 
terested in reading your “Grange items,” 
and thinking that our success might be 
encouragiug to others, we offer it for 
what it is worth. We think the gist of 
it lays in these two words: Be united. 
A GRANGER. 
FIRES IN MAINE. 

The two story dwelling of George Ja- 
cobs, occupied by his and his brother’s 
families at South Sanford, was burned 
Wednesday morning. The occupants 
escaped. One man was severely burned 
while making his escape. The loss is 
$1000; insurance $600. 

The farm buildings of Peter Polson, of 
Bradford, were consumed by fire on 
Thursday at 11 o’clock A. M. together 
with about 30 tons of hay, 100 bushels of 
oats and 100 bushels of potatoes. The 
cause is supposed to have been a defec- 
tive chimney. The buildings were in- 
sured for $800. 

Monday morning the house and barn 
of Jacob Weymouth at Fairfield burned 
with its contents. A valuable four-year- 
old colt perished, and sleigh, carriage, 
robes, etc., belonging to Silas Small were 
destroyed. The flames spread to the 
buildings of A. T. Gifford and they were 
badly damaged. A flock of hens were 
also burned. Miss Mary Ames, an el- 
derly woman, living in the Weymouth 
house, barely escaped. There is no in- 
surance on the goods and but a small 
insurance on the building. The total 
loss is not less than $2,500. 

Fire Monday morning totally destroyed 
the residence of Capt. Benjamin Haskell, 
just over the South Thomaston line in 
Rockland. Ex-Sheriff Spaulding had a 
narrow escape from death by suffocation. 
The insurance is $3000, which will 
hardly cover the loss on the buildings. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Wm. Yerxa, of Houlton, was severely 
injured last week at Presque Isle, while 
engaged in hauling granite for the B. & 
A. Railroad Co., by a large block of 
granite falling against him. His hip was 
dislocated and his face fearfully lacerated. 

Wednesday evening, ateam belonging 
to Mr. C. N. Trefethen and driven by 
Miss Clara M. and Ida F. Trefethen, was 
driving through Willard, when the horse 
took fright and ran away. Miss Clara, 
who was driving, was thrown out, get- 
ting badly bruised about the face. Miss 
Ida remained in the sleigh, but after rid- 
ing behind the affrighted horse for about 
half a mile she leaped from the sleigh to 
avoid being carried down Ferry Hill. She 
escaped unhurt. The team was secured 
before much damage was done. 

Lovite Hipson, a fisherman 20 years 
old, a native of Publico, Nova Scotia, 
was washed overboard from fishing 
schooner Helen Story, Saturday, off Mon- 
hegan, and drowned, despite the efforts 
of the crew to reach him. 

Hosea Hubbard of Thorndike met 
with a painful accident while returning 
from Burnham. His horse kicked, strik- 
ing him in the face and inflicting a 
serious wound. 








MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


At Dixmont Ctr., Feb. 7th, the Church 
of God begins a three days’ session. 
Ministerial Association on Friday the 
8th; Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
hold a meeting the 9th at1 P. M. It is 
expected, on Sunday the 10th, Rev. Mrs. 
McIntire of Belfast will speak at same 
place. 

Feb. 2d, Eld. P. O. Andrews expects to 
hold meetings at Louder brook school 
house in the evening, also Sunday A. M. 
Sunday the 3d, afternoon and evening at 
Bowden school house, Cape Jellerson. 


ESTABLISHED 1822. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


To fl Oo Pay 
For $0 Gar kKorue Ane 


xy $ fee 
a) - 
WE DOUBLE IT. | 


We will duplicate all first pre- § 
miums offered in 1895 by any 
Horticultural or Agricultural 
Society in the United States, that 
may be secured with the produce 
of seeds or bulbs purchased of us. , 
We will pay the amount on pres- 
entation of the certificate of the 
society’s award, accompanied by ¢ 
a statement that the seeds from ¢ 
which the prize winners were 
grown, were BRECK’S SEEDS, 


(rHiS OFFER CopYaiGHTeD.) 




















the most approved agricultural 
cultural implements, and particulars of 
** Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” { 


Joseph Breck & Sons, ‘ 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cooley Greamers, 


The only submerged or water sealed 
method of setting milk for raising 
cream. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet describ- 
ing this system and showing the various 
styles and prices. 


AL & E F. GOSS 60, 








have proven beyond a doubt 


¢ Angier’s 


remedy to prevent and cure 


stomach. 


“Health” and “‘Beauty.”” Send a 





there is danger of contracting the disease only when the system is in 
such a run-down condition that it is unable to resist the germs. | 


Petroleum Emulsion 


is an antiseptic Food-Medicine that will do more than any other 


liver oil and is much pleasanter to take, 


50 cts. and $1.00. 


For a limited time we are giving away our books, 
ddress, with stamp. 


are Gparemn 
The old theory that 


Consumption 


is hereditary and incurable is now known to be a mistake. Scientists 


that consumption is contagious, but that 


It is far superior to cod 
It does not disturb the 


consumption. 





ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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will be killed—maybe yours—take the init 
solutely sure cure. 


tor—read what he says: 
W. H. Dore, 
in less than four weeks, and in several instance 


provement shown, the hair looking smoother, t 
weight. As you well know, these trials were so 


thing, about it. I shall recommend its use whe 
not too far advanced to be curable, as in order f 


be used im the early stages of the disease. It is 


account of tuberculosis, and I fully 


LBERT DEA 


Dole’s Horse and 


A 


And All Internal Cow 


bit” of poison of any kind is used in the 

without injury. 

FIVE-POUND BOXES - 
SIX BOXES ° 


Box 1370. 


YOUR COWS KILLED? 


Is a wicked disease, and hundreds of good cows have been killed—Hundreds more 


eows, and am pleased to — it has accomplished all you claim for it. 
( 


used at once by every one having animals that have been exposed to this disease, 
inspector of cattle, had over seventy animals slaughtered this season which I condemned on 
velieve every one of them could have been saved | 
Invigorator been given them when the animals first showed any ozmnptonss of the disease. 


— ietnnen Jame ae 


iative—save your cows—there is an ab- 


A Massachusetts Inspector of Cattle had over 70 cows slaughtered one season 
—he now believes all could have been saved by Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigora- 


HAVERHILL, MAss., Dec, 3, 1892. 


Dear Sir:—I have had your Horse and Cattle Invigorator tested in six different herds of 


The cough was stopped 
sin less than two weeks, and a decided im- 
he eye brighter, and very evidently a gain in 
me of them commenced in July, and others 


the first of August. You will remember when you spoke to me about your Invigorator last 
July, I had very little, if any, confidence in it, and I have delayed writing you until now, in 
order to see if these improvements were lasting, and the longer I wait the more the animals 
improve, and I am to-day fully convinced that your Horse and Cattle Invigorator is all you 
claim for it, and that no one need lose an animal with tuberculosis if he will as soon as he 
sees any sigh of an animal not doing well, coughing or showing any other symptoms of the 
disease, procure a box of your Invigorator and immediately commence giving it to the ani- 
mal according to directions. I believe it will soon be so well known as a sure preventive of 
this disease, and a cure when given in its first stages, that we shall hear very little, if any- 


rever I know of a case of tuberculosis that is 
or your Invigorator to prove effectual, it must 
known as a sure preventive, and should be 
I have, as 


had your 


n, Inspector of Cattle for Haverhill, Mass. 


Cattle Invigorator, 


Positive Cure for 


Tuberculosis 


and Horse Diseases. 


This wonderful medicine is composed of pure vegetables, and not a “little 


manufacture of it. Any one can eat it 


$1.00 PER BOX. 
$5.00. 


Order it of your Grain Dealers or Grocers, or write to 


THE DOLE VETERINARY MEDICAL CO., 
503 John Hancock Building, 


Boston, 


Laboratory, Melrose, 





WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS | 


FOR MAINE 
The F. 0. Bailey Carriage 
Co., Portland. 





We Guarantee every box of the 
Invigorator as represented or 


Feed Your Well Cows 
Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigorator, 


They Cannot Be Sick. 


Feed Your Sick Cows 
Dole’s Horse and Cattle Invigorator, 


And They Will Seon Be Wey, 


One Live Agent Wanted in Each Town. 





Money refunded. 


ton, and take them to see animals that | 
Cattle Invigorator,” and introduce them 
have to say. 

The fact is—we can show you many h 
others—and we know that this remedy wi 


Dole’s Veterinary Med. Co, Box 1370, Boston 


Dr, W, H, Dole, who superintends the manufacture of Dole’s Horse and Cattle 
Invigorator at the Laboratory, Melrose, Mass., will cheerfully answer any ques- 
tions by correspondence, and gladly meet any committee of stock owners in Bos- 


1ave been cured by “Dole’s Horse and 
to their owners, and hear what they 


orses and cattle that we have cpred for 


ll cure yours. Do you want your horses 


and cattle healthy, or do you want them to be sick and die, or be killed? 





WE ESCH 


of our compet 








IN SET 





F. Wewill 


PROPRIETORS OF 31 CREAMERIES. 


guarantee. They are doing very close wo 


LIME SPRINGS, IA., June 20, 1894. 


5,000 POUNDS IN TWO HOURS, 
We have run over 5,000 Ibs. of milk in 
and it does its work well. 


WHITNEY’'S PT., N. Y., Nov. 20, 1894. 


I cannot speak too highly of your No. 

the past season. 

CORTLAND, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1894. 

We are pleased to send an Illvstrated 

Catalogue containing full description 
and testimonials. ASK FOR IT. 


EW The Romit™ic, 
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let the practical users themselves 
speak for the machine. 


The No. 1-B. U. S. Separators are running to our entire satisfaction and fulfil your 


rk. Inten tests of two machines, running together 


4,455 ibs. per hour, hardly a trace of fat was discernible. 


WM. BEARD & SONS. 


HARDLY A TRACE. 


two hours through the No. 1-B. U. &. Separator, 


We could hardly find a trace of fat in the skimmed miik. 


LARNES & WILITTAKER. 


CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY OF THE VU, S. 


1-B. U. S. Separator which I have been using 


It has a large capacity, is a clean skimmer and never gets out of repair. 


E. C. RINLGE 
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New Hampshire and 


first cost and only cost of the Planet 


Jr. combined Drill, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 
Rake and Plow, a machine that does all that 
its name implies, is small. 
own work it will save at least half your time 


If you do your 


abor. If you hire it done, it will make 


an equal reduction in your expenses. If you 
are figuring to increase your crops and reduce 
the cost of production, the Planet Jr. book for 
1895, which we send free, will show you how to 
secure the right result. Even if you are satis- 
fied to plod, the knowledge will do you no 


. Send for the book to-day. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


Northern Vermont. 


B. L. BRACC CO., SPRINCFIELD, Cen. Agts. for Western Massachu- 
setts and Southern Vermont. 















Known 

Every where. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Grown Everywhere. 


FERRYS SEE 


Ask your dealer for them. Send for 
Horry’s Seed Annual for 1895. 
Invaluable to all planters and lovers 

of Fine Veretables and Beautiful 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
BOYHOOD’S DREAM. 


BY THOMAS DONOHO, 
Ho for a day, sighed the bright-eyed boy, 
Of manhood’s stature to enjoy; 
Could I for a day become a man, 
I would cancel at once each boyish plan. 


I would sport at large a cigar and cane, 
Iwould wear fine clothes, a watch and 
chain; 
I would proclaim to the world behold me, see 
Manhood’s stature from boyhood free, 


Away with the shackles of boyhood’s age; 
Tear out my lessons, every page. 

Away with learning’s boasted crown ; 
Rend my school books, dash them down. 


What care I for learning’s page 
While manhood’s stature lords the age? 
Could I for a day reach manhood’s sphere, 
I would challenge the world for a like 
career. 


Now the angel of childhood sorrowful said, 
Should I consent thy youth has fled; 

If I but grant thy wished-for prayer, 
Remember the change means strife and care. 


What fear have I of strife or care 

While armed with manhood’s defiant air? 
With manhood’s stature to yet enjoy, 

I rather be a man than a prince’s boy, 


The angel now with a sigh began, 

The transfer of boyhood to that of man. 
He dipped in a tear his magic pen, 

To record the change from now to then. 


Must I, he said, cancel every sport? 
No more to storm the snow-ball fort, 

No more as a boy, to fly his kite; 
Must these forever pass from sight? 


Such seems the wish of the boyish heart, 
While ascending the path to manhood’s 
mart. 
Thus every step to manhoood’s hight 
Must crush forever some boyish right. 


Said the angel now, is there a wish unsaid? 
Remember thy youth will soon have fled. 
Why. come to think, it brings to mind 
I must take my playthings, every kind. 


I must take my mother and father, too; 
To leave them behind will never do. 
They would grieve to think their boy had fled, 
So must take them along with my trundle- 
bed. 


Now the angel whispered with a knowing 
smile, 
He would be a man and a boy the while; 
The boy would attain to manhood’s plain, 
While the man would play the boy again. 


Now the boy awoke with a laughing shout. 
The laughter brought the household out; 
While he told his dream how he awoke 
To find his growth a dreamer’s joke. 


Our Story Teller. 
THE SURGEON'S VISIT. 


{ BY JAN MACLAREN. 

















Dr. MacLure did not lead a solemn 
ocession from the sick bed to the 
ing-room, and give his opinion from 
the hearthrug with an air of wisdom 
bordering on the sitvernetnural, because 
neither the Drumtochty houses nor his 
manner were on that large scale. He 
was accustomed to deliver himself in 
the yard, and to conclude his directions 
with one foot in the stirrup; but when 
he left the room where the life of Annie 
Mitchell was ebbing slowly away, our 
doctor said not one word, and at the 
sight of his face her husband’s heart 
was troubled. 
| He was a dull man, Tammas, who 
could not read the meaning of a sign, 
and labored under a perpetual disabil- 


‘that day, and a mouth. 

“Is't as bad as yir lookin’, doctor? 
Tell the truth; wull Annie no come 
through?” and Tammas looked Mac- 
Lure straight in the face, who never 
flinched his duty or said smooth things. 

“A’ wud gie onything tae say Annie 

hes a chance, but a’ daurna; a’ doot yir 
gaein’ to lose her, Tammas!” 
* MacLure was in the saddle, and as 
he gave his judgment he laid his hand 
on Tammas’ shoulder with one of the 
rare caresses that pass between men. 

“It’s asair business, but ye ‘ill play 
the man and no vex Annie; she ‘ill dae 
her best, a‘ll warrant.” 

‘An’ .a’ll dae mine;” and Tammas 
gave MacLure’s hand a grip that would 
have crushed the bones of a weakling. 
Drumtochty felt in such moments the 
brotherliness of this rough-looking man, 
and loved him. 

‘lammas hid his face in Jess’ mane, 
who looked round with sorrow in her 
beautiful eyes, for she had seen many 
tragedies, and in this silent sympathy 
the stricken man drank his cup, drop 
by drop. 

The winter night was falling fast, 
the snow lay deep upon the ground, 
and the merciless north wind moaned 
through the close as Tammas wrestled 
with his sorrow dry-eyed, for the tears 
were denied Drumtochty men. Neither 
the doctor nor Jess moved hand or foot, 
but their hearts were with their fellow- 
creature, and at length the doctor made 
a sign to Marget Howe, who had 
come out in search of Tammas, and now 
stood at his side. 

‘‘Dinna mourn tae the brakin’ o’ yir 
heart, Tammas,” she said, ‘as if Annie 
an’ you had never loved.’ Neither death 
nor time can pairt them that love; 
there’s neathin’ in a’ the warld sae 
strong as love. If Annie gaes frae the 
sicht o’ yir e’en she'll come the nearer 
tae yir hert. She wants tae see ye, 
and tae hear ye say that ye ‘ill never 
forget her nicht nor day till ye meet in 
the land where there’s nae pairtin’. 
Oh, a’ ken what a’m sayin’, for it’s five 
years noo sin George gied awa, an’ he’s 
mair with me noo than when he wes in 
Edinboro’ and I wes in Drumtochty.” 

“Thank ye kindly, Marget; thae are 
gude words and true, an’ ye hev the 
richt tae say them; but a’ canna dae 
without seein’ Annie comin’ tae meet 
me in the gloamin’, an’ gaein’ in an’ 
oot the hoose, an’ hearin’ her ca’ me by 

ma name, an’ a’ll no can tell her that a’ 
luve her when there’s nae Annie in the 
hoose. 

“Can naethin’ be dune, doctor? Ye 
savit Flora Cammil and young Burn- 
brae, an’ yon shepherd’s wife, Dun- 
leithwy, an’ we were a’ sae prood 0’ ye, 
an’ pleased tae think that ye hed kepit 
deith frae anither hame. Can ye no 
think o’ somethin’ tae help Annie, 
and gie her back tae her man and bair- 
nies?” and Tammas searched the doc- 
tor’s face in the cold, weird light. 

“Ye needna plead wi’ me, Tammas, 
to dae the best a’ can for yir wife. Man, 
a’ kent her lang afore ye ever luved 
her; a’ brocht her intae the warld, and 
a’ saw her through the fever when she 
was a bit lassikie; a’ closed her mith- 
er’s een, and it wes me hed to tell her 
sie wes an orphan, an’ nae man wes 
better pleased when she got a gude 
husband, and a’ helpit her wi’ her fower 
bairns. A’ve naither wife nor bairns 
o’ ma own, an’a’ coont a’ the fauk o’ 
the glen ma family. Div ye think a’ 
wudna save Annie if I cud? If there 
wes a man in Muirtown ‘at cud dae 





mair for her, a'd have him this verra 
nicht, but a’ the doctors in Perthshire 
are helpless for this tribble. 

‘“Tammas, ma puir fallow, if it could 
avail, a’ tell yea’ wud lay down this 
auld worn-oot ruckle o' a body o’ mine 
juist tae see ye baith sittin’ at the fire- 
side, an’ the bairns round ye, couthy 
an’ canty again; but it’s nae tae be, 
Tammas, it’s nae tae be.” 

“It’s God’s wull an’ maun be borne, 
but it’sa sair wull for me, an’ a’m no 
ungratefu’ tae you, doctor, for a’ ye'’ve 
duen and what ye said the nicht,” and 
Tammas went back to sit with Annie 
for the last time. 

Jess picked her way through the deep 
snow to the main road, with a skill 
that came with long experience, and 
the doctor held converse with her. 

“Eh, Jess wumman, yon wes the 
bardest wark a’ hae tae face, and a’ 
wud raither hae ta’en ma chance 0’ 
anither row in a Glen Urtach drift than 
tell Tammas Mitchell his wife wes 
deein’. 

**A’ said she cudna be cured, and it 
wes true, for there’s juist ae man in 
the land fit for’t, and they micht as 
weel try tae get the mune oot o’ heaven. 
Sae a’ said naethin’ tae vex Tammas, 
for it’s eneuch withoot regrets. 

“But it’s hard, Jess, that money wull 
buy life after a’, an’ if Annie wesa 
duchess her man wudna lose her; but 
bein’ only a puir cottar’s wife, she 
maun dee afore the week's oot. 

“Gin we hed him the morn there's 
little doot she wud be saved, for he 
hasna lost mair than five per cent. o’ 
his cases, and they ‘ill be puir toon’s 
craturs, no strappin’ women like An- 
nie. 

“It’s oot o’ the question, Jess, sae 
hurry up, lass, for we’ve hed a heavy 
day. But it wud be the grandest thing 
that wes ever dune in the glen in oor 
time if it could te managed by hook or 
crook. 

‘We ‘ill gang and see Drumsheugh, 
he’s anither man sin’ Geordie 
Hoo’s deith,and he wes aye kinder 
than fouk kent;” and the doctor passed 
at a gallop through the village, whose 
lights shone across the white frost- 
bound roa4. 

“Come in by, doctor, a’ heard ye on 
the road; ye ‘ill hae been at Tammas 
Mitchell’s; hoo’s the gudewife? a’ doot 
she’s sober.” 

“Annie’s deein’, Drumsheugh, 
Tammas is like tae brak his heart.” 

“That’s no lichtsome, doctor, no 
lichtsome ava, for a’ dinna ken ony 
man in Drumtochty sae bund up in his 
wife as Tammas, and there’s no a bon- 
nier wumman o’ her age crosses oor 
kirk door than:Annie, nor a cleverer at 


less; 


an’ 


her wark. Man, ye ‘ill need tae pit yir 
brains in steep. Is she clean beyond 
ye?” 


‘Beyond me and every ither in the 
land but ane, and it wud cost a hun- 
dred guineas tae bring him tae Drum- 
tochty,” 

‘Certes, he’s no blate; it’s a fell 
charge for ashort day’s work; but hun- 
dred or no hundred we ‘ill hae him, an’ 
no let Annie gang, and her no half her 
years.” 

“Are ye meanin’ it, Drumsheugh?” 
and MacLure turned white below the 
tan. 

“William MacLure,” said Drums- 
heugh, in one of the few confidences 
that ever broke the Durmsheugh re- 
serve, ‘‘a’m a lonely man, wi’ naebody 
o’ ma ain blude tae care for me livin’, 
or tae lift me intae ma coffin. 

‘A’ fecht awa at Muirtown market 
for an extra pund on a beast, or a shil- 
lin’ on the quarter o’ barley, an’ what’s 
the gute o’t? Burnbrae gies aff tae 
geta goon for his wife ora buke for 
his college laddie, an’ Lachlan Camp- 
bell ’ill no leave the place noo withoot 
aribbon for Flora, [lka man in the 
Kildrummie train has some bit in his 
pooch for the fauk at home that he’s 
bocht wi’ the siller he won. 

“But there’s naebody tae be lookin’ 
oot for me, an’ comin’ doon the road 
tae meet me, an’ daffin’ (joking) wi’ me 
aboot their fairing, or feeling ma pock- 
ets. Ou a’ a’ve seen it a’ at ither 
hooses, though they tried to hide it frae 
me for fear a’ wud lauch at them. 

“Yir the only man kens, Weelum, 
that I aince luved the noblest wumman 
in the glen or onywhere, an’ a’ luve 
her still, but wi’ anither luve noo. 

“She hed given her heart tae anither, 
or a’ve trocht a’ micht hae won her, 
though nae man be worthy o’ sic a gift. 
Ma hert turned tae bitterness, but that 
passed awa beside the brier bush where 
George Hoo lay yon sad simmer time. 
Some day a’ll tell yer ma story, Weel- 
um, for you an’ me are auld freends, 
and will be till we dee.” 

MacLure felt beneath the table for 
Drumsheugh’s hand, but neither man 
looked at the other. 

‘Well, a’ we can dae noo, Weelum, 
gin we haena mickle brichtness in oor 
ain hames, is tae keep the licht frae 
gaein’ oot in anither hoose. Write the 
telegram, man, and Sandy ‘ill send it 
aff frae Kildrummie this verra nicht, 
and ye ‘ill hae yir man this morn.” 

“Yir the man a’ coonted ye, Drums- 
heugh, but ye ‘ill grant me ae favor. 
Ye'll lat me pay the half, bit by bit— 
a’ keneyir wull in’ tae dae’t a’—but a’ 
haena mony pleasures, an’ a’ wud like 
tae hae ma ain share in savin’ Annie’s 
life.” 

Next morning a figure received Sir 
George on the Kildrummie platform, 
whom that famous surgeon took for a 
gillee, but who introduced himself as 
“‘MacLure, of Drumtochty.” It seemed 
as if the east had come to meet the 
west when these stood together, the 
one in traveling furs, handsome and 
distinguished, with his strong cultured 
face and carriage of authority, a char- 
acteristic type of his profession; and 
the other more marvelously dressed 
than ever, for Drumsheugh’s topcoat 
had been forced upon him for the occa- 
sion, his face and neck one redness with 
the bitter cold; rough and ungainly, 
yet not without some signs of power in 
his eye and voice, the most heroic type 
of his noble profession. MacLure com- 
passed the precious arrival with observ- 
ances till he was securely seated in 
Drumsheugh’s dogcart—a vehicle that 
lent itself to history—with two full- 
sized plaids added to his equipment— 
Drumsheugh and Hillocks had both 
been requisitioned — and MacLure 
wrapped another plaid round a leather 
case, which was placed below the seat 
with such reverence as might be given 
to the queen’s regalia. Peter attended 
their departure full of interest, and as 
soon as they were in the fir woods Mac- 
Lure explained that it would be an 
eventful journey. 

“It’s richt in hera for the wind disna 
get at the snaw, but the drifts are deep 
in the glen, and th’ill be some engineer- 
in’ afore we get tae oor destination.” 

““A’ seleckt the road this morning, 
an’ a’ ken the depthitae an inch; we ‘ill 
get through this steadin’ here, but oor 
worst job ‘ill be crossin the Tochty. 

“Ye see the bridge hes been shakin’ 
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wi’ this winter's flood, and we daurna 
venture on it, suc we hev tae ford, and 
the snaw’s been melting up Urtach 
way ‘There's nae doot the water's gey 
big, an’ its threatenin’ tae rise. but we 
‘ill win through wi’ a warstle. 

“It micht be safer tae lift the instru- 
ments oot o’ reach o° the water; wud 
ye mind haddin’ then on yir knee till 
we're ower, 21° keep firm in yir seat in 
case we come on a stane in the bed o’ 
the river.” 

sy this time they had come to the 
edge, and it was not a ‘cheering sight. 
The Tochty had spread out over the 
meadows, ind while they waited they 
could see it cover another two inches 
on the trunk of a tree. There are sum- 
mer floods. when the water is blown 
and flecked with foam, but this was a 
winter fleod, which is black and sul- 
len, and runs in the center with a 
strong, fierce, silent current. Upon 
the opposite side liillocks stood to give 
directions by word and hand, as the 
ford was on his land, and none knew 
the Tochty better. 

They passed through the shallow 
water without mishap, save when the 
wheel struck a hidden stone or fell 
suddenly into a rut; but when they 
neared the body of the river MacLure 
halted to give Jess a breathing. 

“Tt ‘ill take ye a’ yir time, lass, an’ a’ 
wud raither be on yir back; but ye 
never failed me yet, an’ a wumman’s 
life is hangin’ on the crossin’.” 

With the first plunge into the bed of 
the stream the water rose to the axles, 
and then it crept up to the shafts, so 
thst the surgeon could feel it lapping 
in about his feet, while the dogeart be- 
gan to quiver, and it seemed as if it 
were to be carried away. Sir George 
was as brave as most men, but he had 
never forded a Highland river in flood, 
and the mass of black water racirg 
past beneath, before, behind him, af- 
fected hig imagination and shook his 
nerves. He rose from his seat and or- 
dered MacLure to turn back, declaring 
that he would be condemned utterly 
and eternally if he allowed himself to 
be drowned for any person. 

“Sit doon,” thundered MacLure; 
“condemned ye will be suner or later 
gin ye shirk yir duty, but through the 
water ye gang the day.” 

Both men spoke much more strongly 
and shortly, but this is what they in- 
tended to say, and it was MacLure 
that prevailed. 

Jess trailed her feet along the ground 
with cunning art, and held her shoul- 
der against the stream; MacLure 
leaned forward in his seat, a rein in 
each hand, and his eyes fixed on Hil- 
locks, who was now standing up to the 
waist in water, shouting directions and 
cheering on horse and driver, 

“Haud tae the richt, doctor; there's 
a hole yonder. Keep oot o’t for ony 
sake. That’s it; yir daein’ fine. Steady, 
man, steady. Yir at the deepest; sit 
heavy in yir seats. Up the channel noo, 
an’ ye’ill be oot o’ the swirl. Weel 
dune, Jess, weel dune, auld mare! 
Mak straicht for me, doctor, an’a’ll gie 
ye the road oot. Ma word, ye’ve dune 
yir best, baith o’ ye this mornin’,” cried 
Hillocks, splashing up to the dogeart. 

“Sall, it wes titch an’ go for a 
meenut in the middle; a Hielan’ ford is 
a kittle (hazardous) road in the snaw 
time, but ye're safe noo. 

“Gude luck tae ye up at Westerton, 
sir; nane but a richt-hearted man wud 
hae riskit the Tochty in flood. Ye're 
boond tae succeed aifter sic a graund be- 
ginnin’,” for it had spread already that 
a famous surgeon had come to do his 
best for Annie, Tammas Mitchell's 
wife. 

Two hours later MacLure came out 
from Annie’s room and laid hold of 
Tammas, a heap of speechless misery 
by the kitchen fire, and carried him off 
to the barn, and spread some corn on 
the threshing floor and thrust a flail 
into his hands. 

‘‘Noo we've tae begin, an’ we ‘ill no 
be dune for an’ oor, and ye’ve tae lay on 
withoot stoppin’ till a’ come for ye, an’ 
a’ll shut thé door tae haud in the noise, 
an’ keep yir dog beside ye, for there 


Annie’s sake.” 

“*A’ll dae onything ye want me, but 
if—if—” 

‘*A’ll come for ye, Tammas, gin there 
be danger; but what are ye feared for 
wi’ queen’s ain surgeon here?” 

Fifty minutes did the flail rise and 
fall, save twice, when Tammaes crept to 
the door and listened, the dog lifting 
his head and whining. 

It seemed twelve hours instead of 
one when the door swung back, and 
MacLure filled the doorway, preceded 
by a great burst of light, for the sun 
had arisen. 

His face was as tidings of great joy, 
and Elspeth told me that there was 
nothing like it to be seen that after- 
noon for glory, save the sun itself in 
the heavens. 

““A’ never saw the marrow, o’t Tam- 
mas, an’ all never see the like again; 
it’s a’ over, man, withoot a hitch frae 
beginnin’ tae end, and she’s fa‘n asleep 
as fine as ye like.” 

“Dis he think Annie .. . 
live?” 

“Of coorse he dis, and be aboot the 
hoose inside a month; that’s the gude 
o’ bein’ a clean-bludded, weel-livin'— 

“Preserve yo, man, what's wrang wi’ 
ye? It’s a merey a’ keppit ye, or we 
wud hey anither job for Sir George. 

“Ye’re a’ richt noo; sit doon on the 
strae. A’ll come back ina while, an’ 
ye'll see Annie juist for a meenut; but 
ye maunna say a word.” 

Margaret took him in and let him 
kneel by Annic’s bed. 

Ue said nothing then or afterward, 
for speech came only once in a lifetime 
to Tammas, but Annie whispered, ‘“‘Ma 
ain dear man.” 

When the doctor placed the precious 
bag beside Sir George in our solitary 
first next morning, he laid a check be- 
side it and was about to leave. 


‘lu 


last nigul, wid | know the whole story 
about youund your friend. You have 
some right to call me a coward, but 
I'l) never let you count me a mean, 
miserly rascal,” and the cheek with 
Drumsheugh s painful writing fell in 
fifty pieces on the floor. 

As the train began to move a voice 
from the first called so that allin the 
station heard: 

“Give’s another shake of your hand, 
MacLure; I’m proud to have met you. 
You are an hoaor to our profession. 
Mind the antiseptic dressings.” 

It was market-day, but only Jamie 
Soutar and Hillocks had ventured 
down. 

‘Did ye hear yon, Hillocks? Hoo dae 
ye feel? A’ll no deny a’m lifted.” 

liulf way to the junction Llillocks 
had recovered and began to grasp the 
situation. 

‘*Tell’s what he said. A’ wud like to 
hae it exact for Drumsheugh.” 

“Thae’s the eedentical words, an’ 
they’re true; there’s noa man in Drum- 
tochty disna ken that except ane.” 

*“An’ wha’s that, Jamie?” 

“It’s Weelum MacLure himself. Man, 
a've often girned that he sud fecht awa 
for us a’, and maybe dee before he kent 
that he had githered mair luve than 
ony man in the glen. 

***A’m prood tae hae met ye,’ says Sir 
George, an’ him the greatest doctor in 
the land. ‘Yir an honor tae oor profes- 
sion.’” 

**Hillocks, a’ wuda hae missed it for 
twenty notes,” said James Soutar, 
cynic-in-ordinary to the parish of 
Drumtochty.—From ‘Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush.” 





MANDANY’S FOOL. 








BY MARY LOUISE POOL. 
“Ye ain't got hungry for termaters, 
be ye?” 
Seme one had knocked at the sereen 
door, and, as there was no response, a 


man’s strident, good-humored voice 
put the above question concerning 
tomatoes. 


But somebody had hzard. 

A woman had been sitting in the 
kitchen with a pan of seek-no-further 
apples in her lap. She was paring and 
quartering these, and then stabbing 
the quarters through and stringing 
them on yards of white twine, pre- 
paratory to festooning them on the 
clothes horse which stood in the yard. 
This horse was already decorated pro- 
fusely in this way. A cloud of wasps 
haa flown from the drying fruit as the 
man walked up the path. He swung 
cff his hat and waved the insects 
uwey. 

“IT say, have ye got hungry again for 
termaters?” he repeated. 

Then he rattled the screen, but it 
vas hooked on the inside. 

He turned and surveyed the three 
windows that were visible in the bit 
of a house. 

“They wouldn't both be gone, 'n’ left 
them apples out,” he said to himself. 
“I’m *bout sure Ann’s to home, ’n’ she’s 
the one I want to see.” 

A woman in the bedroom which 
opened from the kitchen was hurriedly 
smoothing her hair and peering into 
the glass. She was speaking aloud 
with the air of one who constantly 
talks to herself. 

“Jest as sure as I don’t comb my 
hair the first thing somebody comes.” 

She gave a last pat and went to the 
door. There was a faint smirk on her 
lips and a flush on her face. 

Iler tall figure was swayed by a 
slight, eager tremor as she saw who 
was standing there. She exclaimed: 

“Goodness me! “"Tain’t you, Mr. 
Baker, is 1t? Won't ye talk right in? 
But I don’t want no termarters; they 
always go aginst me. Aunt Mandany 
ain’t to home.” 

“Oh, ain’t she?” was the brisk re- 
sponse. ‘Then I guess I will come in.” 

The speaker pushed open the now 
unfastened door and entered. He set 
his basket of tomatoes with a thump 
on the rug, and wiped his broad, red 
face. 

“Fact is,” he said with a grin, “I 
knew she was gone. I seen her goin’ 
crost the pastur’. That’s why I come 
now. I ain't got no longin’ tosee Aunt 
Maudany—no, siree, not a grain of 
longin’ to see her. But I thought ’t 
would agreeable to me to clap my eyes 
on to you.” 

The woman simpered, made an in- 
articulate sound, and hurriedly re- 
sumed her seat and her apple paring. 

“Won't you se’ down, Mr. Baker?” 
she asked. 

Her fingers trembled as she took the 
darning needle and jabbed it through 
an apple quarter. The needle went 
into her flesh also. She gave a little 
ery and thrust her finger into her 
mouth. Her large, pale eyes turned 
wistfully toward her companion. The 
faded, already elderly mouth quiv- 
ered. 

“I'm jest as scar’t I c’n beif I see 
blood,” she whispered. 

Mr. Barker's heavy underlip twitched; 
his face softened. But he spoke rough- 
ly. 
“You needn’t mind that bit er blood," 
he said; “that won't hurt nothin’. I 
don’t care if I do se’ down; I ain’t drova 
any this mornin’. I c’n jest as wellas 
not take hold ‘n’ help ye. I s’pose Man- 
dany left a thunderin’ lot for ye to da 
while she’s gone?” 

“Two bushels,” was the answer 

‘The old cat! That’stoo much. But 
*twon’t be for both of us, will it, Ann?” 

The woman said: ‘*No.” 

She looked for an instant intently at 
the man who had drawn his chair di- 
rectly opposite her. He was already 
paring an apple. 

“I'd know what to make of it,” she 
said, still in a whisper. 

“To make of what?” briskly. 

‘‘Why, when folks are so good to me’s 
you be.” 





“No, no,” said the great man. ‘Mrs. 





Macfadyen and I were on the gossip 


“Oh, sho’, now! Everybody ain’t like 
vour Aunt Mandany.” 








“Sh! Don't speck so loud! 
she'll be comin’ bach.” 

**No, she won't. No matter if she is. 

The loud, confident tone ran: «heeri- 
ly in the room. 

During the silenee that followed Mr 

jaker watched Ann’s deft il 

“Everybody says you're réal capa- 
ble,” he rmarlked. 

A joyous red covered Ann’s face. 

“I jest about do all the work here,” 
she said. 

She looked at the man again. 

There was something curiously sweet 
in the simple face. The patient line at 
each side of the close, pale mouth had 
a strange effect upon Mr. Laker. 

Ile had been known to say violently 
in conversation at the store that he 
‘never seen Ann Tracy ‘thout wantin 
to thrash her Aunt Mandany.” 

‘‘What in time be you dryin’ seek-no- 
furthers for?’ he now exclaimed with 
some fierceness. ‘They're the flattest 
kind of apples I know of.” 

“That's what aunt says,” was the re- 
ply; “she says they’re most as flat’s | 
be, ‘n’ that’s flat .ough.” 

These words were pronounced a: 
though the speaker were merely stat- 
ing a well-known fact. 

“Then what she do um 
sisted Mr. Baker. 

‘She says they’re good ‘nough to swor 
for groceries in the spring.” 

Mr. Baker made a ceep gash in av 
apple and held his tongue. 

Ann continued her work, but she took 
a good deal of seek-no-further with the 
skit; in a way that would have shocked 
Aunt Mandany. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes to the 
sturdy face opposite her and said: 

“I guess your wife had a real good 
time, didn’t she, Mr. Baker, when she 
was livin’?” 

Mr. LBaker dropped his knife. He 
glanced up and met the wistful gaz 
spon him 

Something that he had thought lone 
‘oad stirred in Pis conscience. 

“T hope so,” he said, gently 
declare I tried ty ian ke ix 
time.” 

“How long’s 

“Most ten years. We was livin’ dow 
to Norris Corneys then.” 

The man picked up his knife and a!- 
sently tried the edge of it on the ball 
of his thumb. 

“T s’pose,” said Ann, “that folks 
sorry when their wives dic?” 

Mr. Baker gave a short laugh. 

“Wall, that depends.” 

“Oh, does it? I thought folks had to 
love their wives ’n’ be sorry when they 
died.” 

Mr. Baker laughed again. He mace 
no other answer for several minutes. 
At last he said: 

“I was sorry enough when my wife 
died.” 

A great pile of quartered apples was 
heaped up in the wooden bowl] before 
either spoke again. 

Then Annexclaimed with a piteeus 
intensity: 

“Oh, I’m awful tired of bein’ Aunt 
Mandany’s fool!” 

Mr. Baker stamped his foot involun- 
tarily. 

“How jew know they call you that?” 
he cried, in a great voice. 

“TI heard Jane Littlefield 
Monk she hoped nobody’d ask Man- 
dany’s fool to the sociable. And Mr. 
Fletcher’s boy told me that’s what 
folks called me.” 

“Darn Jane Littlefield! 
little devil of a boy!” 
These dreadful words burst out furi- 
ously. 

Perhaps Ann did not look so shocked 
as she ought. 

Ina moment she smiled her imma- 
ture, simple smile that had a touchin; 
appeal in it. 

**Tain’t no use denyin’ it,” she said; 
“T ain't jes’ like other folks, ‘n’ that 
a fact. Ican’t think stiddy more ‘n'a 
minute. Things all run together, some- 
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Darn that 


how. ‘N’ the back er my head ’s odd ’: 
it can be.” 
“Pooh! What of it? There can’t any 


of us think stiddy; ‘n’ if we could whi 
would it amount to, I should like i 
know? It wouldn’ amount toa row « 
pins.” 

Ann dropped her work and clas] 
her hands. Mr. Baker saw that he: 
hands were hard, and stained almo 
black on fingers and thumbs by muc» 
cutting of apples. 


“Ye see,” she said ina tremulou 
voice, “sometimes 1 think if mother 
had lived she'd er treated me so ‘t 


could think stiddier. 1 s’pose mother 
er loved me. They say mothers «: 
But Aunt Mandany told me moth 
died the year | got my fall from tl 
cherry tree. I waseight then. I don. 
remember nothin ‘bout it, nor *bou, 
anything much. Mr. Baker, do you re- 
member your mother?” 

Mr. Baker said “Yes,” abruptly. 
Something made it impossible for him 
to say more. 

“i'd know how ‘t is,” went on the 
thin minor voice; ‘but it always did 
seem to me ‘s though if | could remem- 
ber my mother, I could think stiddier, 
somehow. Do you think | could?” 

Mr. Laker started to his feet, 

“T'll be durned ‘f I e’n stan’ it,” he 
shouted. “No, nor I won't stan’ it, 
nuther!” 

He walked noisily across the room. 

He came back and stood in front of 
Ann, who had patiently resumed work. 

“Come,” he said, ‘I think a lot of ye. 
Le’s git married.” 

Ann looked up. 
herself. 

“Then I should live with you?” she 
asked. 

“Of course.” 


She laughed. 

There was so much of confident happi 
ness in that laugh that the man’s heart 
glowed youthfully. 

“T shall be real glad to marry you, 
Mr. Baker,” she said. 

Then, with pride, ‘‘ ‘N’ I can cook, 'n’ 
I know first rate how to do house- 
work.” 

She rose to her feet and flung up her 
head. 

Mr. Baker put his arm about her. 

“Le’s go right along now,” he said, 
more quickly than he had yet spoken. 
*““We’ll call to the minister's 'n’ engage 
him. You c’n stop there. We'll be 
married to-day.” 

“Can't ye wait till I c’n put on my 
bunnit ’n’ shawl?” Ann asked. 

She left the room. In a few moments 
she returned for going. She had a 
sheet of note paper, a bottle of ink and 
a pen in her hands. 

“I e’n write,” she said confidently, 
*°n’ I callit fairer to leave word for 
Aunt Mandany.” 

“All right,” was the response; “‘go 
ahead.” 

Mr. Baker said afterward that he 
never got much more nervous in his 
life than while Ann was writing that 
note. What if Mandany should ap- 
pear? He wasn’t going to back out, 
but he didn’t want to see that woman. 

The ink was thick, the pen was like 


She straightened 





a pin, and Ann was a good while mak- 


ing each letter, but the task was at last 
accomplished. 

She held out the sheet to her com- 
panion. 

“Ain't that right?” she asked. 


Mr. Baker drew his face down sol- 
emnly as he read: 

“Dere Ant Madunie: I'm so dretfull Tired of 
beeing youre fool that ime golng too | Ir. 
Bakers. He: t : ANN, 

“That's jest the thing,” he said ex- 
plosively. ‘Now, come on.” 


As they walked along in the hot fall 
sunshine, Mr. Baker saig earnestly: 

“I’m certain sure we sl‘il be ever so 
much happicr.” 

*So’m 1,” Ann replied, with cheerful 
confidence. 

They were on a lonely road, and they 
walked hand in hand. 
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“I'm goin’ to be good to ye,” said the 
man with still more earnest: ‘Ten, 
in a challenging tone, as if addressing 


the world at lurge: ‘I 3 ‘taint no- 
bodcy’s business but our’n.” 

Ann looked at him, and s: 
fully. 

After awhile he began lanrh. 

“I’m thinkin’ of your Aunt Mandey 
when she reads that letter,” ex- 
plained.—The Chap-Book. 


KEPT THE COLLECTION. 


Steward Snipes Didn’t Want to “Spile"” the 
Preacher. 


far 
gu 


ailed trust- 


he 


Eider Gotrein Farnsey was a cireuit | 
rider in Hertford county, N. C., in the 
days that followed the civil war. His 
brethren, having but recently emerged 
from slavery and having had no train- 
ing whatsoever in practical economy, 
were as so many children in monetary 
affairs. 

Having nothing to give their preach- 
er the latter found his salary to be 
chiefly a matter of promises. His hat 
would be passed around in the various 
log meeting-houses over which he of- 
ficiated, to be returned as empty as 
when it went out among his hearers. 

Still the good pastor labored faith- | 
fully mong the sheep of his fold, be: | 
ing careful that none strayed away, 


and mindful that they kept in the 
green pastures of saving grace. How 


his wife and nine little children lived 
he himself was at a loss to explain, al- 
though he declared, probably with 
much truth, that it was ‘‘mos'’ly by 
faif ’n’ hoecake.” 

The brethren were fertile in prom- 
ises. They would vote and subscribe 
his salary at the first meeting after 
each annual conference, and this they 
would have done had the amount been 
ten times as great. Had pledges been 
support Elder Farnsey might have 
been the best sustained preacher in 
America. Doubtless théy would have 
redeemed these pledges had it been in 
their power most of them would cer- | 
tainly; but their wages came due but | 
once a year and long before its expira- 
tion they had received credit at the 
neighboring stores on the indorsement 
of their employers in amount exceed- 
ing the total due them. 

The elder was a cheerful, happy-go- 
lucky fellow, who accepted the situa- 
tion without repining. Indeed, some 
of his brethren declared he could 
preach better “hongry” than most 
folks on a full stomach. 

On Sunday afternoon while holding 
services at Tadmore church, a few miles 
out from Murfreesboro, he as well as 
his members was much surprised to see 





two white men enter and take sea‘s 
among the sable worshipers. The 


newly-arrived were Yankees, who were 
down that way prospecting, whom cus 
riosity had led to the service. 

After the sermon was over the hat 
was passed around as usual by Steward 
Elcorn Snipes, a courtly old darky, who 
had for half a century been a body 
servant to his former master, Gen. 
Isaiah Snipes, from whom he had bor 
rowed the grace and dignity that so 
well became his great stature. Asa | 
matter of form he offered the hat with | 
a gracious bow tothe strangers, who, 
to his utter amazement, each dropped a 
bill into it.» 

Then he turned about and began to 
retrace his steps slowly towards the 
pulpit. His head was bent dOwnward 
until the chin rested upon his breast, 
while he scrateded his jaw with his dis- 
engaged hand. Those who knew Broth- 
er Elcoran best understood that he was 
meditating profoundly. 

Reaching the altar he deliberately 
faced about and addressed the con- 
gregation as follows: 

‘“Disser hat goes de roun’s for sich 
money as mought be drapped in it fer 
Bruh Fahnsey. Bekaisin’ he don’ deb- 
ber git none dar’s no hahm ter nobody. 
Jissr -hehr I sees a dollay ’n’ a two-dol- 
lah bill dat dem two white gemmen 
dar ’scribed. Seen’ dat Bruh Fahnsey 
isser der bestist preacher in el’ Hert- 
ford, hits a ’scusin’ shame ter spile him. 
Seein’s he ain’ been useter han’lin’ 
money, disser mought ruint him, brud- 
dern ’n’ sisters. So, a-t’inkin’ all de 
fac’s ober, I reckon I's keep it ter my- 
sel’.” Then he slowly folded the two 
bills and laid them away in his pocket. 
“Bruh” Farnsey heaved a deep sigh, 
for Brother Eleoran was a very deter- 
mined man, who always did as he said 
he would, and the Farnsey household 
continued to live on ‘‘faif ‘n’ hoecake.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Putting Up Coal in Blocks. 

A very considerable industry is re- 
ported to be carried on at present in 
Belgium in the manufacture of bitumi- 
nous coal in forms known as briquettes, 
boulets and ovoids, the coal being pul- 
verized and pressed for the purpose, 
quite a number of ingeniously-con- 
structed machines having been devised 
for these processes of grinding and 
pressing. One of these machines, as 
described, consists of a large half cylin- 
der of iron, with strong projections be- 
setting the inside longitudinally, there 
being projections which work up and 
down, thus crushing the coal. Another 
apparatus consists of iron cylinders 
closely covered with pyramidal teeth 
about an inch high, connected with 
shafting so as to revolve upon each 
other and effect the crushing. An ap- 
paratus with such cylinders does the 
first breaking, and one with four ren- 
ders it fine enough topress. Before 
this is done, however, the pulverized 
coal is washed in a special machine; 
then the dust is put into another con- 
trivance which has a hopper at the bot- 
tom to receive it, and falls upon a 
wheel covered with molds of the size 
of the boulets and ovoids—both of these 
being made together—and by the revo- 
tution of other wheels upon the molds 
cufficient pressure is given to make the 
yowder adhere.—N. Y. Sun. 





The Dattle of Drandywine. 

The battle of Brandywine was one 
of the worst of Washington's numerous 
defeats. The name originated, it is 
said, frora a Dutch brandy distillery on 
the banks of the stream Brentwine, 
variously spelled, being a Dutch name 








for brandy, or ‘‘burned wine.” 
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with sufferers from habitual constipatiog 
piles and their attendant discomfort 
manifold derangements. The ‘ Pellete» 
are purely vegetable and periectly harm cae 
in any condition of the system. “No care is 
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The Pellets cure biliousness, sick ang 
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JOB PRINTING 
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Modern Material. 
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Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 


Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


Fine, Accurale Work 


AT ‘FAIR PRICES. 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended 10. 


BADGER & 'MANLEY. 
‘Williams Block, Water bt., 


Two Doors South of Kennobet Bridge, 


AUGUSTA, ME. 
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TURNING GRAY 


‘WITH BALDNESS 


The Danger is Averted by Using 
AYER’S "8 
“Nearly forty years ago, after 
some weeks of sickness, my hair 
turned gray and began falling out 
so rapidly that I was threatened 
with immediate baldness, Hearing 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor highly spoken of, 
I commenced using this prepara- 





tion, and was so well satisfied with 
the result that I have never tried 
any other kind of dressing. It stop- 
ped the hair from falling out, stimu- 
lated a new growth of hair, and kept 
the scalp free from dandruff. Only 
an occasional application is now 
needed to keep my hair of good, 
natural color. I never hesitate to 
recommend any of Ayer’s medicines 
to my friends.” —Mrs. H. M. HAIGHT, 
Avoca, Neb. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Removes Pimples. 








PILLS. 








Bick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 

, Nausea. Drowsiness. Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their niost 
qgmarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Litrie Liver PILts 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 

y correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 


Even if they only cured 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint: 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
and those who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
will not be willing to do without them. 
after 


all sick head 
is the bane of so many iives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carter’s Litr.e Liver Pits are very. small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
a = They are gutetly a — = 
not or purge, but by thair gentle action 

HT wip use them. In vials at 25 cents; 
for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., Yew York. 


Small Pi, Small Doce, Small Price 
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WE CUARANTEE 


That one tablespoonful of 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 


will produce more actual resultsthan a whole bottle 

ar liniment or pew cure mixture ever made. 

herefore the che it (as well as safest and 
Sest) external applicant known tor man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OHID. 
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BAGS OF | RUBBER, at - 
PARTRIDCE’S 
. 
gee 
eet 
warm nights. . prevent 
grippe, colds, etc., this winter. 
by his mortgage ee dated the third day of 
e 
bec Registry of Deeds, Book 357, Page 414, 
tome, the undersigned, acertain par- 
estate situated in said Vassalboro the 
viz. inning on the road yar from East 
Vassalboroto Homan’s Corner, socalled, on the 
east side of the road, at the northwest corner 
of land of Eliza Gardiner, thence runnin 
easterly on her north line and land of C. V 
Mower toa corner, thence northerly on said 
Mower’s west line to land of Sarah A. Bourne, 
thence westerly on her south line to the road ; 
thence southerly on the east line of the road 
to the first mentione unds, containing 
one-half acres more or less; and whereas the 
cond:tion of said mortgage has been broken 
now, therefore, by reason of the breach o 


condition thereof I claim a foreclosure of 
said mortgage. 3t13* FRANCES Coomss. 


S17SERAY PUMP § 5.50 
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Will s: al0 acre o per Gam 
Endorsed by the leading Entomologists of the U.& 
60,000 nteed or re 


Items of General Petus. 


_Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, New York’s 
famous physician, is dead, 

The strikers in Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
weakened, and many have returned to 
work, 

Crowned heads and princes of the Em- 
pire crowded the streets of Berlin, on 
Sunday, to celebrate the 36th birthday 
anniversary of Emperor William. 

Lucier Baker has been chosen United 
States Senator from Kansas; Gov. Nel- 
son from Minnesota; George C. Perkins 
from California; Marion Butler (Popu- 
list) from North Carolina. 

Secretary Lamont sent to the House, 
Wednesday, the reports of the engineer 
corps on river improvement as follows: 
For Georges river, Maine, from Thomas- 
ton to the mouth. The improvement is 
recommended and estimated to cost $30,- 
000. 








The Pine Tree State Club in Boston 
held its annual banquet at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Thursday evening. It was ladies’ 
night, and Julia Ward Howe was among 
the speakers. Hersentiment was ‘Maine 
and Massachusetts, One in Feeling if 
Two in Geographical Limit.” 

The will of the late James G. Fair has 
been stolen from the office of the county 
clerk of San Francisco, a lot of worthless 
papers being substituted. No trace of 
the missing testament has been discov- 
ered. The affair has caused a great sen- 
sation, over twenty million dollars being 
at stake. 

Lord Randolph Churchill died in 
London on Thursday. The Star says: 
Lord Randolph Churchill was an auda- 
cious and splendid fighter. He was the 
only man since Disraeli who was able to 
make toryism interesting, but he was un- 
able to harness his fiery talents to the 
administration car, hence he left behind 
him only the reputation of an adventurer. 
A distressing drowning accident oc- 
curred on North Watuppa pond, Fall 
River, Mass., Monday evening. Near the 
shore was an open channel caused by a 
rapid current, and George Fisher and 
Susie Terry, each aged fifteen, while 
skating towards Westport, owing to the 
darkness did not notice it until they went 
into the channel. They were drowned 
in the presence of about seven hundred 
skaters, mostly young people. 

While Richard P. Newcomb, superin- 
tendent of the Alms bouse in Medford, 
Mass., was chopping wood in the woods 
adjacent to the city farm, Wednesday 
afternoon, he came upon the remains of 
a man partially covered with snow. In- 
dications are that he was a working man. 
An empty bottle close to a rock seemed 
to solve the mystery. The body was 
badly decomposed. Medical Examiner 
Burrell decided that the body had been 
lying there since some time last summer. 
The President has sent to the Senate 
these nominations: United States con- 
suls, Henry G. Gilbert of New York at 
Liege, Belgium; Frederick Munchmeyer 
of West Virginia, at San Salvador; Rob- 
ert L. Oliver of Georgia, at Merinda, 
Mexico; Samuel Ryan of Wisconsin, at 
St. Johns, N. F.; J. Eugene Jarnigan of 
South Carolina, to be United States con- 
sul at Ruatan, Honduras; Daniel F. 
Buckley of Massachusetts, to be survey- 
or of custems; Albert B. Stearns of Mas- 
sachusetts, to be appraiser of merchan- 
dise; William A. Hyde of Massachusetts, 
to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of Boston and Charles- 
town, Mass. 

The latest news received from Hono- 
lulu is to the effect that all is peaceful 
and serene there now. Since the rebel- 
lion numerous arrests have been made, 
and there are more than one hundred 
persons in prison. The natives of the 
rebel forces have rapidly deserted their 
leaders, till now Wilcox has but 25 to 28 
with him, and Nowlein about the same 
number, including several whites. The 
government has about 750 to 800 men 
under arms, with plenty of ammunition, 
and, of course, guns, tents and food. It 
is only a question of a day or two when 
the whole rebel gang will be captured, 
and Wilcox, Nowlein and probably two 
others, who brought the rifles and am- 
munition from the coast, will be tried 
and shot. 

The London Times correspondent in 
Shanghai, says: News of the bombard- 
ment of Teng Chow arrived at the Amer- 
ican ministry Friday afternoon. January 
tenth, three Japanese warships’ sailed 
along the coast out of range. A shot 
was fired at a fort west of Teng Chow, 
and another at the defence of the city. 
The mission college and the residences 
two hundred yards north of the city 
were ina direct line of the fire. The 
Japanese retired in the evening and re- 
turned next morning and bombarded till 
4.40. The shells fell into the city. A 
missionary named Hayes put off ina 
boat waving the American and white 
flags. He gotclose tothe Japanese ships 
but his hail was ignored and the Japan- 
ese steamed away. The ship Yorktown 
arrived on the 18th. 








MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Mr. C. L. Baxter, of the Portland 
Packing Co., met the farmers of Naples 
to talk over the sweet corn business, and 
see if enough would agree to plant to en- 
able the company to operate their factory 
there this season. This meeting was to 
decide whether the factory was to be 
operated in the future or be moved out 
West. The farmers after a long discus- 
sion decided it would be better to accept 
acut down of 25 per cent. rather than 
lose the factory, and enough signed to 
insure the getting of the required amount 
of acreage. 

—Farmers in Thorndike are now buy- 
ing theirsupply of commercial fertilizers, 
and several new brands are in the mar- 
ket. Farmers buy readily without actu- 
ally knowing anything as to the merits 
of the goods. Why do not our patrons 
of husbandry coéperate in the purchase 
of this article and thereby save them- 
selves a few dollars? 

-—Dr. E. P. Turner, the well-known 
New York physician, is doing quite a 
little fancy farming on the place he re- 
cently purchased near New Vineyard 
(his native town). His pair of large and 
handsome mules are the centre of attrac- 
tion on their trips to town. Last week 
six head of young cattle (Guernsey 
breed)—one a full-blooded bull, the oth- 
ers, grade heifers—arrived there by ex- 
press from Peterboro, N. H., and were 
taken to his farm. The genial doctor 
will take lots of comfort on the farm 
when he comes down from New York to 
spend the summer. 

—Mr. J. C. Webster of Wilton select- 
ed an acre of ground in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1893, hauled 25 loads of dressing 
on to the same, then ploughed it six 
inches under with the greensward; the 
next spring with a spring tooth harrow, 
harrowed the ground until it was mellow 
as an ash heap bed. One-fourth of this 
acre was planted to potatoes, using 175 
pounds of phosphate in the hills, the re- 
maining three-quarters of an acre being 
planted with corn planter, using one 
peck of yellow seed corn and 300 pounds 
of phosphate in the hills. From this he 
harvested 50 bushels of good table pota- 
toes, 132 bushels ears of corn, and not 
one soft or inferior ear to be found. Mr. 
Webster says it was the handsomest 
piece of corn his eyes ever beheld. 





Purify your blood, tone up the system, 
and regulate the digestive organs by tak- 





P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 62, Catskill, N. ¥. 


ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all 
druggists. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S, Gov’t Report 
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Che Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.) 
LivE Srock YArps, Jan. 29, 1895. 
AT BRIGHTON. 
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W. W. Hall, 20 16 

H. B. Thurston, 5 10 

A. H. Kilby, 1 5 9 
J. G, Littlefield, 6 
A. H. Remick, 2 
J. Weston, 7 

Libby Bros., 22 23 
C. 8. Hall, 4 
J. N. Evans, 4 
W. R. Johnson, 2 

THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE SsTOCK AT 


WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS, 
Cattle, 2,349; sheep, 16,429; hogs, 
29,732; calves, 670; horses, 506. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 77; sheep, —; hogs, 1; calves, 
58; horses, 66. 

CATTLE EXPORTS FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

For the past week the shipments from 
Boston were 2128 head of cattle, and 
4813 sheep, with the trade against the 
exporter by ‘gc. perlb. Cattle quoted 
at 10@10'%c.; best State cattle, 11@ 
lilge., dressed weight, with sheep at 
13\4c., against 14c, last week. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Upon arrival of the cattle trains we 
noticed that buyers were more in earn- 
est about buying. Exporters stepped in 
and bought up 50 or more head of good 
cattle, a part of which were from Maine. 
On best cattle values were ‘4c. higher, 
and it was unfortunate that there were 
not more at market of that stamp. 
Sales at 3@5%3c., dressed weight, and 
fancy at 6@7'¢c., estimated dressed 
weight, 

The market for sheep showed more 
firmness, and for the better class !4c. 
better prices were obtained. Sales on 
sheep at 14g @3!¢c.; lambs at 2@4\¢e. 

Hogs rule weak in value, although 
butchers were paying 5!¢c., dressed 
weight, for Northern lots. It is possi- 
ble that the owners will receive !4c. less 
next week. Western hogs are quoted at 
4\¢@4%{c., live weight, against 4!4@ 
47¢c. last week. 

Less calves put upon the market, but 
about one month later the supply will 
increase. Sales this week on calves at 
24 @64e. 

Milch cows in fair supply. Dealers 
were not anxious to sell upon arrival, 
some preferring to wait until Wednes- 
day’s sale. Quite a number of buyers 
find their way to market. Sales at $20 
@$48. Fancy at $50@$68. 

A look at the horse sale stables gave 
one the impression that the market could 
be improved. Common horses very 
cheap and dull at $50@$90 per head. 
For goed chunks, $100@$140. Speedy 
horses at all ‘sorts of prices. Heavy 
truck, $125@$175. 

From Maine via Eastern steamers 400 
Ibs. of live poultry and but a few crates 
found atthe yards. Sales at 10@11c per 
Ib. ; 


SALES OF MAINE STOCK, 


J. G. Littlefield sold 6 cattle, of 1670 
Ibs., at 4'gc., live weight, and from 
scale book, 8 oxen, averaging 1650 !bs., 
at 4\éc., live weight. J. Weston sold 7 
oxen, averaging 1600 lbs., at 4c. W. W. 
Hall & Son sold 6 oxen, live weight from 
1400 to 1700 lbs., at 4@5c.; 12 calves, 
of 1150 lbs., at 5'4c. Libby Bros. sold 
23 calves, of 2640 dbs., at 5'gc. H. B. 
Thurston, 12 calves, of 1430 Ibs., at 5c.; 
2springers at $39each. A. H. Kilby, 3 
cows and springers, $42 each. W. W. 
Hall, 3 milch cows of extra quality, at 
$45 each. 

REMARKS, 


The general tone of the live stock 
market is much the same as we are in 
the habit of finding itin January. If 
cattle are higher in the West, our home 
butchers, who usually buy from that 
source, have it telegraphed to them from 
their agents, and in response are told to 
buy light. Then is the time for our 
Eastern cattle dealers to step in and fill 
the vacancy with their good cattle. 
Some weeks we have found it easy to 
effect disposals at fair prices. Last 
week was not exactly one of that kind 
of weeks. We learn that almost every 
week some valuable horses are being 
shipped into Boston from the State of 
Maine—horses of merit, that bring good 
prices for speed and quality. Good 
stock in this line is appreciated here in 
Boston, but the common light weight 
horses are dull, and sell at low prices. 


LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WED- 
NESDAY. 


head; 1 do. at $45; 2 two-year-old heifers 
at $2leach. Libby Bros. sold 2 springers 
at $40 each; 3 milch cows at $45 each. 
Jones & Johnson sold 13 milch cows 
from $30@$50; 2 yearling bulls, $18 
each; 2 oxen, average per pair 3200 lbs., 
at 33fc; 2 of 2640 lbs., at 3c. P. F. 
Litchfield sold 2 choice cows at $60 each; 
3 at $55 each; 1 at $50. Dennison & 
Rogers, 1 springer, $45; 4 Hereford cat- 
tle, average 1550 lbs., at4'¢c., live weight. 
Thompson & Hanson from Maine sold 
7 milch cows at $45 each; 4 oxen, aver- 

e 1500 lbs., at 5c., live weight. E. E. 
Chapman sold 1 fancy Holstein springer 
at $65, a great milker. R. Connors sold 
7 springers at $45 each; 1 fancy springer, 
$70; 1 new milch cow of fine quality at 
$60. J. M. Philbrook sold 3 new milch 
cows, $43 each; 4 springers, $40@$45. 
S. H. Wardwell sold 6 cattle, average 
1550 Ibs., at 34¢c.; 2 oxen of 1500 Ibs. 
each, at 3c.; 2 pairs, 3260 and 3150 Ibs., 
at 43fc. J. S. Henry sold cows, $35@ 
$60. 

Working oxen—A better time to buy 
than to sell. Trade light. J. D. Hos- 
mer sold 1 pair girthing 7 ft., live weight 
3000 Ibs., at $129. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Boston, Jan. 29, 1895. 

The following are to-day’s quotations 
of provisions, produce, etc. : 

Pork—cuts and backs at $15 00; lean 
lends at $1550; fresh ribs, 7!gc.; sau- 
sage, 8c. 

Hams at 914@10'%c.; bacon at 10c.; 
tongues pork, $17; do. beef, $18 50 per 
bbl.; smoked shoulders, 7'c.; fresh, 
6\e.; corned, 6l¢c. 

Lard—tTierces at 7¢c. per Ib.; pails, 
8@8lge; leeaf, 9'¢@104c per lb. 

Hogs—Choice city dressed at 6!¢c. per 
lb.; country do., 53{c. 

Butter—25@26c. for best fresh made 
cream; fair to good at 22@24c.; fresh 
dairies, 20@22c.; imitation, 18c.; ladle, 
15@16c. 

Cheese—Northern best at 1114@11%c.; 
Western, 10%, @11c. 

Eggs—Michigan, 22'¢@23c.; Western, 
22c.; henery, choice, 25c.; Eastern, 2214 


Poultry—Fowls, Northern at 12@14c.; 
chickens, Northern choice, 13@léc.; 





fowls, Western at 10@11c.; chickens, 11 


A. C. Foss sold 3 springers at $40 a|$ 





@12c.; Northern turkeys at —@—c.; 
Western do. at 9@1Ic. 

Beans—Pea, $1 85@1 90; medium at 
$1 75@1 85; yellow eyes at $2 10@2 20; 
Red Kidneys at $2 05@2 15; medium and 
pea, foreign, $1 65@1 75. 


Hay—Best, $14 50@15 50; lower 
grades at $10 00@14 00; rye straw, 
$11 50@12 00. 

Potatoes—-Maine Hebrons, 58@—c. 


per bush.; Maine Rose, 00@60c.; Bur- 
banks, 55c.: white star, 55c.; P. E. I. 
Chenangoes, 53@55c. 

Apples—Baldwins, $2 25@2 75; Green- 
ipgs at $2 25@2 75; No. 2s, $1 25@1 75. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.] 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 30. 

*APPLES— $1,50@$1.75 per bbl. 

BEANS—Pea beans $1 50@2 00; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 75. 

BuTTER—Ball butter 18@20c. Cream- 
ery 22 @ 25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 08@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 18@20c. per dozen. 

FLouR—St. Louis $3 50@$4 00; Patent 
$4 00@$4 50. 

Grain—Corn 61c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $9@10; pressed $12@15. 

STRAW—$5 50@3$6.00 

HIDES AND SKINs—Cow hides. 1c, 
dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 2c; bulls 
and stags, 1 ‘ec. 

LIME AND CemMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 734@9c; in tins, 1034@ 
12c; pure compound lard, 6@64gc. 

MEAL—Corn 56c; rye 75(@s0c. 

SHORTS—95c.@$1 00 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 9c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14\¢c; fowls, 
10c; chickens, 12@l4c; turkeys, 15@ 
18c. Lambs, 7c; 10c; veals, 6@7c; 
round hog, 6c. 

PRopUCcE—Potatoes, 40@45c. per bu.; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, 1c. per lb.; 
turnips, 40c. per bush. 








PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 30. 

App_Les—Choice per bbl., $2 75(@@3 00; 
fair to good, $1 75@200; Baldwins 

2 25@2 50; evaporated, 11@13c. per Ib. 

BuTTER—17@18c. for choice family; 
creamery, 24@25c. 

Breans—Pea, $2 15@2 25; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 10@2 15. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
12@12%c; N. Y. Factory, 114@12'ce. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 50@$2 85; Spring 
X and XX, $3 90@410; Roller Michigan, 

3 25@3 50; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$3 50@3 75. 

Fisu—Cod, Shore, $5 00@5 50; Sealed 
herring per box, 11@1l5c; Mackerel, 
shore, $19 00@22 00. 

Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 57c; oats 
43@45c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$20 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $22 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $18 50@ 
19 50; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 00@ 
21 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@21 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $20 00@22 00. 

Larp—Yer tierce, 734@8ec per Ib.; 
per tub, 734@8c; pail, 8'4@83{e. 

PoTATOES—55@60c per bushel; sweet, 
$2 50@3 00. 

Provisions—Fowl, 12@l5c.; spring 
chickens, 14@lic.; turkeys, 10@12c.; 
eggs, 19@20c; extra beef, $9 00@$9 50; 
pork backs, $15 00@15 50; clear, $1650; 
hams, 10@10'gc; covered, 11@111¢. 





BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 30. 
AppLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c _ per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 10@12c. 
Brans—Yellow eyes, $1 80@$1 90 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 90@$2.10. 
BuTTER—Best, 18@20c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 
Eaes—Fresh laid, 17@19¢c per doz. 
CuEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 
PROvVIsIONS—Pork, country clear 11c.; 
Western 10c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
GRAIN—Oats, prime country, 46c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—64c; meal, 60c. 
PoTATOES—40@45 per bush. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 29. 

The cattle market—Receipts, 5,000; 
dull and weak; common to extra steers 
at $3 25@5 70; stockers and feeders at 
$2 10@3 75; cows and bulls, $1 40@ 
3 75; calves, $3 00@$5 50. 

Hogs—Receipts 22,000; weak; heavy 
at $4 10@4 40; common, $3 90@$4 35; 
choice assorted at $4 15@$4 25; light, 
$3 80@$4 10; pigs, $2 25@$3 90. 

Sheep—Receipts 6,000; firm; inferior 
to choice at $2 50@$4 00; lambs, $3 50@ 
4 85. 





NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


NEw York, Jan. 29. 
New 4’s reg., 113 
New 4’s coup., 


United States 2’s reg., 7 


Central Pacific 1sts, 100 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 11444 
Erie 2ds, 63 
Kansas Pacific Consols, 71% 
Oregan Nav. Ists, 10744 
Kansas Pacific ists, 103 








For the Maine Farmer. 
ONE OF MAINE’S BOYS. 


Alpheus E. White of Everett, Mass., 
who began his education in the city of 
Augusta, has recently been elected as 
Councilman of that city. The Everett 
Independent has this to say of him: 

“Alpheus E. White, Councilman elect 
from Ward 4, who was honored by re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes cast 
for any candidate in his ward, for any 
competitive office, was born in Vassal- 
boro, Maine, Sept. 8th, 1867. Upon his 
graduation from Comer’s Commercial 
College of Boston, he entered the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Chipman Bros., men’s 
furnishers, Boston, with whom he re- 
mained six years, leaving only to take 
another position in the State of Wash- 
ington, finding after a short stay in that 
State that old New England was as good 
a place for a young man to grow up in 
as any other part of the country. Upon 
his return he entered the employ of 
ex-Gov. Claflin of Massachusetts, then a 
large tanner of upper leather, as book- 
keeper. In 1892, upon going out of 
business of the above firm, he was en- 
gaged by Winslow S. Cobb & Co., 
tanners, of Boston, as confidential clerk 
and book-keeper, a position which he 
now holds. He brings to his office a 
thorough understanding of business, and 
a firm determination to do and act for 
the city to the best of his judgment and 
ability.” 

First Lieut. Mark L. Hersey, U.S. A., 
instructor at Maine State College, has 
been promoted from second lieutenant in 
Ninth Infantry, to the Twelfth Infantry, 
Company B, vice Mills, promoted. 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Washington, Jan. 27.—The President 
sent to both houses of Congress to-day a 
message on the financial situation, sub- 
stantially withdrawing his support from 
the plan outlined in the Carlisle bill and 
outlining the only policy which seems to 
him possible to maintain the gold reserve. 
The message is as follows: 

To the Senateand House of Representa- 
tives: In my last annual message | com- 
mended to the serious consideration of 
Congress the condition of our national 
finances, and in connection with the sub- 
ject, endorsed the plan of currency legis- 
lation which at that time seemed to fur- 
nish protection against impending dan- 
ger. This plan has not been approved 
by Congress. In the meantime the situ- 
ation has so changed and the emergency 
now appears so threatening that I deem 
it my duty to ask atthe hands of the 
legislative branch of the government 
such prompt and effective action as will 
restore confidence in our financial sound- 
ness and avert business disaster and uni- 
versal distress among our people. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
plan outlined in the annual message as a 
remedy for ills then existing and asa 
safeguard against the depletion of the 
gold reserve then in the treasury, I am 
now convinced that its reception by Con- 
gress and our present advanced stage of 
financial perplexity necessitates addi- 
tional or different legislation. 

No one in any degree responsible for 
the making and execution of our laws 
should fail to see a patriotic duty in 
honestly and sincerely attempting to re- 
lieve the situation. Manifestly this 
effort will not succeed unless it is un- 
trammelled by the prejudices of par- 
tisanship, and with a steadfast deter- 
mination to resist the temptation to 
accomplish party advantage. We may 
well remember that if we are threatened 
with financial difficulties, all our people 
in every station of life are concerned, 
and surely those who suffer will not 
receive the promotion of party interests 
as an excuse for permitting our present 
troubles to advance to a disastrous con- 
clusion. 

It is also of the utmost importance 
that we approach the study of the prob- 
lems presented as free as possible from 
the tyranny of preconceived opinion, to 
the end that in the face of a common 
danger we may be able to seek with un- 
clouded vision a safe and reasonable 
protection. 

The real trouble which confronts us 
consists in a lack of contidence, wide- 
spread and constantly increasing, in the 
continuing ability or disposition of the 
government to pay its obligations in gold. 

The aggravations that must inevitably 
follow present conditions and methods, 
which will certainly lead to misfortune 
and loss not only to our national credit 
and prosperity and to financial enter- 
prise, but to those of our people who 
seek employment as a means of liveli- 
hood and those whose only capital is 
their daily labor. 

The apprehension now existing and 
constantly increasing as to our financial 
ability does not rest upon a calculation 
of our revenue. The eyes of investors 
abroad and our people at home are now 
upon the gold of the government. There 
need be no fear that we cannot pay our 
current expenses with such money as we 
have. There is now in the treasury a 
comfortable surplus of more than $50,- 
000,000, but it is not in gold, and there- 
fore does not meet our difficulty. 

While I am not unfriendly to silver, 
and while I desire to see it recognized to 
such an extent as is consistent with 
financial safely and the preservation of 
national honor and credit, I am not will- 
ing to see gold entirely banished from 
our currency and finances. 

To avert such a consequence I believe 
thorough and radical remedial legislation 
should be promptly passed. 

I therefore beg Congress to give the 
subject immediate attention. 

In my opinion the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be authorized to issue 
bonds of the government for the purpose 
of procuring and maintaining a sufficient 
gold reserve and the redemption and can- 
cellation of the United States legal ten- 
der notes and the treasury notes issued 
for the purchase of silver under the law 
of July 14th, 1890. We should be re- 
lieved from the humiliating process of 
issuing bonds to procure gold to be im- 
mediately and repeatedly drawn out on 
these obligations for the purposes not 
related to the benefit of our government 
or our people. The principal and inter- 
est of these bonds should be payable on 
their face in gold, because they should 
be sold only for gold or its representa- 
tive, and because there would now prob- 
ably be difticulty in. favorably disposing 
of bonds not containing this stipulation. 

I suggest that the bonds be issued in 
denominations of $20 and $50 and their 
multiples, and that they bear interest at 
the rate not exceeding three per cent. 
per annum. 

Ido not see why they should not be 
payable fifty years from that date. 

The Secretary might be permitted at 
his discretion to receive on the sale of 
bonds the legal tender and the treasury 
notes to be retired, and of course when 
they are thus retired or redeemed in 
gold they should be cancelled. 

These bonds on existing laws could be 
deposited by National Banks as security 
for circulation, and such banks should 
be allowed to issue circulation up to the 
face value of these or any other notes so 
deposited, except bonds outstanding 
bearing only two per cent interest and 
which sell in the market at less than par. 
National banks should not be allowed to 
take out circulating notes of less denom- 
ination than ten dollars, and when such 
as are now outstanding reach the treas- 
ury except for redemption and retire- 
ment, they should be cancelled and notes 
of the denomination of $10 and upwards 
issued in their stead. Silver certificates 
of the denomination of $10 and upwards 
should be replaced by certificates of 
denominations under $10. 

As a constant means for the maintain- 
ance of reasonable supply of gold in the 
treasury, our duties on imports should be 
paid in gold, allowing all other dues to 
the government to be paid in any other 
form of money. 

I believe all the provisions I have sug- 
gested should be embodied in our laws 
if we are to enjoy complete reinstate- 
ment of sound financial condition. 

In conclusion I desire to frankly con- 
fess my reluctance to issuing more bonds 
in the present circumstances and with 
no better results than have lately fol- 
lowed that course. I cannot, however, 
refrain from adding to an assurance of 
my anxiety to codperate with the present 
Congress in any reasonable measure of 
relief an expression of my determina- 
tion to leave nothing undone which fur- 
nishes a hope for.improving the situa- 
tion or checking a suspicion of our dis- 
inclination or disability to meet with the 
strictest honor every national obligation. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Springer introduced a bill to carry 

out the suggestions made by the Presi- 


dent. 





At Woodfords Corner, Friday morning, 
quite a serious accident happened to Mr. 
John Berryman of West Buxton. With 
another man he was driving into Port- 
land when the sleigh overturned at the 
corner of Spring street and Forest ave- 
nue. Mr. Berryman was thrown vio- 
lently out by the slueing of his sleigh, 
and struck his face on the car track. 
His nose was cut and he sustained a 
severe bruise over the eye. Blood flowed 





freely, but there was no serious injury. 


atlarried, 


In this gity Jan, 24, by Rev. C. A. Hayden, 
Lewis F. Ta bot of Gardiner, to Miss Annie M. 
Chadwick of Augusta. 

In Relfast, Jan. 16, Charles F. Toothaker to 
Miss Ella M. Patterson; Jan. 19, Llewellyn 
H. Jipson to Miss Hattie B. Light, all of Bel- 








ast. 
In Bradford, Jan. 11, Zadock O. Larrabee to 
Miss Jessie B. Whiting. 
In Bucksport, Jan. 12, Percival Stubbs to 
Miss Mattie A. Eldridge, both of Bucksport. 
In Bangor, Jan, 23, Harry E. Chamberlain 
to Miss Florence E. Forrester, both of Banger. 
In China, Jan. 15, by Rev. I. Jones, 
Lorenzo B. Robinson of China, to Mrs. Sarah 


Crooker of Bath. 
In Cherrytield, Jan. 15, Ellis W. Bray of 
Allen of Cherry- 


Tee, to Miss Bertha B. 
Wild, 

In China, Jan. 27, be Rev. A. H. Jones, 
Woodbury Haskell to Miss Annie Bowden, 
both of China. 

In Durham, Jan. 25, Herbert W. Jones of 
Freeport, to Miss Mary E. Webber of Durham. 

In Dennysville, Jan. 14, Benjamin H. Hat- 
ton to Miss Lillian M. Welch, both of Pem- 
broke. 

{n East Winthrop, Jan. 29, by W. L. Mace, 
Esq., O. Evonna Conant to Miss Florence M. 
Phillips, both of Weld. 

In Monroe, Noy, 28, Albert W. Dickey to 
Miss Susan Larrabee, both of Monroe. 

In Searsport, Jan. 27, by Elder P. O. An- 
drews, Freeman W. Batchelder of Prospect, 
to Miss Ruth M, Staples of Searsport. 

In Temple,Jan. 1, Edward P. Hosmer to 
Miss Geneva Tilton, both of Temple. 


N: Dud. 


In this city, Jan. 24, H. Perley Milliken, 
aged 36 years, 1 month. 

In Belfast, Jan. 23, Walter B. Rankin, aged 
53 years, 11 months; Jan. 22, John W. Emery, 
aged 72 years; Jan. 18, Nancy Coolen, aged 
83 years, 1 month. 

In Bridgton, Jan. 19, Howard B. Sawyer, 
aged 28 years, 10 months. 

In Brookiyn, N. Y., Jan. 21, Bryce Wright, 
formerly of Portland, Me., aged 56 years. 

In Brewer, Jan. 20, Charles Howard, aged 
8L years, 4 months. 

In Bangor, Jan. 22, Mrs. Anna L., wife of 
Perry M. Arnold, aged 51 years, 3 months; 
Jan. 25, Mrs. Mary B,, wife of Horace E. Par 
lin, aged 44 years. 

In Calais, Jan. 16, Adelaide M. Redding, 
aged 39 years, 1 month; Jan. 19, Lydia T 
Kyan, aged 38 years. 





Sweetsir, aged 61 years, 6 months. 

ln Dorchester, Mass . Dec. 21, Mrs. Carrie F 
mond, formerly of Vinalhaven, Me. The re- 
mains were taken to Hallowell! for burial 

In Frankfort, Jan. 
Mr. and Mrs, 

In Foxcroft, Jan. 19, 
aged 47 years, 1! months. 

In Gorham, Jan. 20, Mrs. Harriet, widow of 
the late Isaiah Nason, aged 76 years, 9 
months. 

In Harrison, Jan. 20, Richard E. Twitchell, 
aged 76 years. 

In Industry, Jan. 16, Mrs. Millie Johnson, 
aged 90 years, 5 months. 

in Portland, Jan. 24, Phebe M. Hutchinson, 
aged 74 years, 8 months: Jan. 25, Mrs. Jennie 
Cook. wife of Geo. F. Talbot, aged 36 years; 
Jan. 24, Elizabeth Greeley Spring, aged 35 
years, 8 months; Jan. 21, Benjamin Duran, 
aged 79 years; Jan. 25, Ophelia A. Grover; 
Jan. 19, James B. Malone, aged 52 years; Jan. 
21, Orice R. Bowie, aged 55 years, 5 months: 
Jan. 22, Barbara Porter Storer, only child of 


t 10, infant daughter of 
Frank Battles. 


Mrs. J. P. Hewett, 


Frederick L. and Eva A, Storer, aged 22 
mouths; Jan. 22, Edward T., son of Edward 
G. and Annie B Foden, aged 6 years; Jan. 25, 


Mrs. Elizabeth K., widow of the late Samuel 
Bryant, aged 84 years; Jan. 23, Mrs. Pamelia 
Lincoin Chase, widow of Dr. Lyman Chase, 
late of Kennebunkport, aged 68 years, 2 
monihs; Jan. 23, Robert W. Mackfarlane, 
aged 64 years,8 months; Jan. 21, Leon G., 
youngest son of Chas. A. Robinson, aged 25 
years; Jan. 19, Jones Pennell, aged 81 years, 
5 months; Jan. 20, Mrs. Minnie E., wife of 
Robert W. Jackson, aged 27 years, 6 months; 
Jan. 22, George Chapman, aged 87 years, 10 
months; Jan. 24, George M. Prentiss, aged 75 
years; Jan. 25, Mrs. Emma J., wife of J. 
‘rank Hardy, aged 27 years, 2 months. 

In Providence, . Jan, 4, Mrs. Sue D. 
Rice, wife of Richard H. Rice, aged 29 years, 
5 months. 

in Riverside, Jan. 10, David C. Ellis, aged 
72 years, 4 months. 

In South Warren, Jan. 13, Miss Clara F., 
daughter of Capt. Edward Bradford, aged 29 
years, 8 months. 

In South Portland, Jan. 22, Herbert Emory, 
son of George G. and Mary E. Dyer, aged 19 
years, 8 months; Jan. 23, Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Capt. John Willard, aged 47 years, 4 months. 

In Somerville, Mass., Frederic, son of 
James R.and Amelia Crawford, aged about 
17 years. 

Iu Searsport, Jan, 18, Mrs. Annie R., wife of 
William E. Grinnell, aged 32 years, 9 months. 

In South Hiram, Jan. 7, Lula, daughter of 
Arthur and Emma Stanley, aged about 2 yrs. 

Mm South Norridgewock, Jan. 12, Caroline 
S. Sawtelle, aged 89 years. 

In West Bath, Jan. 18, Mrs. Jane Bates, 
aged 79 years. 

In Wesley, Jan. 12, Otis P. Munson, aged 
69 years, 9 months; same date, Ivory M. Day, 
aged 12 years, 

In Windsor, Jan. 12, Mrs. Naomi, wife of 
Adoniram Griffin, aged 72 years. 

In West Mt. Vernon, Jan. 9, Mrs. Ruth B. 
Weston, wife of Alfred Weston, aged 74 years. 


A STRANGE BENEFACTOR. 


Remarkable Story of How a Man 
Helped Relteve Suffering in 
Hundreds of Homes. 

(From the Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard-Union.) 
There is a curious character in Blissville, 
the southern extreme of Long Island City, 
who is known to everybody, including 
children, as “the doctor,” although his 
advice has always been gratuitous and he 

has but one remedy. 





Joseph J. Myers, “the doctor,” is the 
proprietor of the Homestead Hotel, where a 
Standard Union reperter found Pun last 
night. 


“What is the secret of my remedy?” he 
smilingly observed, in response to a question, 
“There is no secret. Neitheram I a doctor; 
and there hasn’t been one in my house for 
almost a quarter of a century. My doctor 
stands up there on the safe in the form of 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer, and under no 
circumstances would I allow myself to be 
without a bottle. 

I was once afflicted by ulcerated sore 
throat, and my position became so critical 
that three fhysicians, who had been called 
in consultation, gently broke the yarn to 
me that my days were numbered. An appli- 
cation of Pain-Killer was suggested. I tried 
it. A week later I was back at my work. 

“A few weeks afterwards a neighbor's 
wife was suffering from the same affliction. 
I sent a botile to her, and in a few days she 
came to my house to thank me for having 
saved her life. 

“My oldest boy, last winter, was attacked 
with inflammatory rheumatism. I applied 
Pain-Killer and drove every vestige of the 
malady out of his system. 

“My two boys were brought through a 
siege of diphtheria, at a time when the dis- 
ease was widespread, and the Pain-Killer’s 
suecess with them induced me to send a 
dozen bottles to neighbors whose children 
were also prostrated. In every instance it 
effected a eure. That’s why they call me 
“Doctor” in Blissville.” 
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Hardy Peaches, Japan Plums, 
and other mortgage lifters. Dro 
HALE BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 


SHE TELLS ALL! 


| The Whole Truth of the Ma. 
ter Comes Out. 


All the Details Exactly as They 
Happened. 


The wife of Rev. L. L. Howard. of 
North Leeds, Maine, had been troubled 
with numbness of the limbs. He, 
vous system was shattered. The agony 
of darting pains robbed her of sleep, 
“[ had consulted many physicians.” 
writes she, “and they treated me With. 
out benefit. Some told me they ‘coujg 
do nothing for me, that I could no: 


ner. 


cured.” VI-TAL-IZED NERVE an 
BLOOD TONIC isthe first medicine 
that has helped me, and it seems to by 
working a permanent cure. The ny). 
ness is nearly all gone. The pains hays 
ceased. I sleep well nights. My appe. 


Vl 


tite is good and I feel like a new yop. 
son,”’ ge 

When such help is at hand, wh, 
should people continue to suffer { .. 
exhausted enervy 
general debility. VI-TAL-IZED N} 
TONIC creates new life and mak: 
ple feel young. 
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Auousta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta,’ We 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAYNEs, PREs. 
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Conducts a General Banking business, buye 
and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trust 
created by Will or otherwise, manage »p 
erty and collects Incomes. Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians 
Trustees, Courts of Law or Equity, lreasurers 
of ‘Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings banks 
of the State of Maine. 





Time Deposits allowed interest at 4° per 
annum, paid or credited First Monday in F* 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on Ist 
and 15th of every month. 

Mercantile accounts allowed inter 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars and 
over, at 2% per annum, credited Ist of each 
month, 

All Deposits subject to check and Strictly 
Contidential. 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 


acknowledged. 

Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 

Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes t 
at Lowest Rates. 
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Open Daily from 9 A. M., to4 P. M 
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